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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


EPISTLE OF IGNATIUS TO FPOLYCARP. 


b GNATIUS, who is also called Theo- 
shorus, to Polycarp, Bishop of the 
Church of Smyrna, or rather to him 
who hath God the Father and the Lord 
Tesus Christ for his Bishop—Health. * 

Hearing of thy purpose, which is 
founded and fixed in God, as upona rock 
unmoveable, my heart is lifted up in 
thanksgiving, for that I am accounted 
worthy to behold thy face, which I 
earnestly wish to enjoy. 

I beseech thee by the grace of God, 
were with thou art clothed, that thou 
wouldest quicken thy course and ex. 
hort all men to besaved. Maintain thy 
place and office in constant attention to 
every part of it, whether carnal or spi- 
ritual. Be careful of unity, than which 
nothing is more excellent. Endure all 
men, that the Lord may endure thee. 
Be patient with all in the spirit of cha- 
tity, as indeed thou art. Be constant 
in prayer. LEntreat for a larger mea- 
sure of understanding than thou hast. 
Watch always, and guard against a 
drowsy spirit. Address thyself to all, 
according to the help given to thee from 
above. Bear the infirmities of all men, 
asaperfect wrestler. ‘The more labour, 
the greater gain. 

If thou love only the good and faith- 
fil disciples, what reward hast thou! 
Sut labour rather to overcome the dis- 
obedient by meekness. Every wound 
is not healed by the same treatment. 

Be prudent as a serpent’ in ail things, 
“and simple as a dove.” ‘The time 
requireth thee, as a pilot requireth 
Winds, and these who are tossed with 


_ Thave preserved this address on account 
‘its singularity; but the authenticity of all the 


““perscriptions to these Epistles may be doubt- 
ed of, without any injury to the credit of the 
“pistics themsclyes. 


tempests the haven. Conduct thyseli 
cautiously as the wrestler of God: the 
reward set before thee is immortality. 

In every thing let me be unto thee 
in the place of thine own soul, and my 
bonds which thou hast loved. 

Be not affrighted by those who, 
though they seem worthy of credit, 
teach other doctrines. Stand firm as an 
anvil, which is beaten with the hammer. 
It is our duty to endure all things for 
God that he may endure us. Be more 
earnest than thou art. Consider the 
time, and wait for him who is beyond 
all time immortal, invisible, yet made 
visible for our sakes, incapable of suf- 
fering, yet made capable of it for us, and 
who endured all things in our behalf. 

See that the widows be not neglected : 
next to the Lord be thou their friend. 
Let nothing be done without thy will, 
neither do thou any thing without the 
will of God. Let assemblies be held 
more frequently. Inquire for all by 
name. Do not proudly despise slaves, 
whether male or female; yet see that 
they be not themselves puffed up, bur 
let them serve more faithfully to the 
elory of God that they may obtain a 
better freedom from him. Neither let 
them seek to have their freedom pur- 
chased out of the public stock, lest they 
become slaves of covetousness. 

Ilee from evil arts ; nay, even forbear 
to mention them. Say unto my sisters 
that they must love God, and be content- 
ed with their husbands ; Hkewise also 
charge my brethren in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, that they love their wives 
as Christ loved the Church. If any 
one is able to remain in chastity to the 
honour of his Lord, Jet him do it in hu- 
mility : if he boasteth himseif he is un. 
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against that of the bishop he is undone 
likewise. Marriages, which are made 
in the Lord and not according to con. 
cupiscence, ought to be made with the 
consent of the bishop. Let all things 
be done to the honour of God. Exhort 
them, hearken unto your bishop, that 
God may hearken unto you. May my 
soul be with them who are obedient to 
the bishop, priests, and deacons; and 
my part in God the same with theirs! 
and ye, brethren, labour, and run, and 
suffer with one accord, awake and sleep 
together as the joint ministers of God 
and common stewards of his mysteries. 
Please him under whose banners you 
fight, and whose wages you receive. 
Let none of you be found a deserter. 
Let your baptism remain upon you as 
armour, your faith as an helmet, your 
charity as aspear. Let your works be 
vour pledges that ye may reccive ac- 
cordingly. Be long-suffering one to. 
wards another, that God may be the 
same to you. 

And since the C hurch, which is at 
Antioch in Syria, enjoys peace as [ am 
assured, through your prayers, by 
which my mind is composed to a more 
settled confidence in God, it is fitting, 
my dear Polycarp, blessed of God, to 
call an assembly to choose some bclov- 
ed brother, an active man, who may be 
nained the divine messenger, to go into 
Syria ana glorify your charity in Christ. 
A Christian hath not power over him- 
self, but is at the disposal of his God. 
And this surely, when perfected, will 
be God’s work as well as your’s; for 
I believe you are ready to every work 
which is agreeable to him. 

But although | knew your vehement 
affection for the truth, I have thought 
it good, notwithstanding, to admonish 
you by letter. And since I was unable 
to write to all the Churches, because I 
was suddenly called to sct sail from 
the Troad to Naples according to the 
divine will, do thou, who knowest the 
mind of God, write unto the neighbour- 
ing Churches that they do the same 
thing ; those who are able by messen- 
gers of their own, and those who are 
not by letters Intrusted to the others. 

I salute you all, and —— , the wife 
of Epitropus with her children, and all 
her house. 
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Salute my dear friend Attalus. §,. 
Jute him who shall be accounted wor. 
thy to undertake the journey into Syria, 
May unceasing grace be with him, and 
with Polycarp who sends him. May 
you all, evermore, be strong in our God 
Jesus Christ, through whom I Pray 
that ye may continue in unity and obe. 
dience. I salute Alce, a name greatly 
beloved. Farewell in the Lord. 


A relation of the penitent death of Fohn Athertop, 
late Bishop of Waterford in Ireland, who wa; 
executed at Dublin, the 5th Deceméer, 164) « 

For his arraignment, though it held 
lony, I heard it not, only bis Carriage 
then ts by all condemned, and it 1s not 
my intent in the least measure to excuse 
it. The subject of this discourse js 
only to declare, how afterwards he judg. 
ed and condemned himself, and so we 
trust Is not condemned of God. Hoy 
he deeply repented and cried to heaven 
for pardon, whereof he received a rare 
memorable testimony, as we shall hear 
alterward. 

On Sunday in the afternoon, being 
the 28th of November, and the next day 
after his condemnation, I went to see 
him first, when having had some speech 
with him of the scandal of the fact, jus 
tice of the sentence, misery of his con. 
dition without repentance, (of each of 
which he heard me long with silence) 
at length he asked me if I were sent 
by any to him: when he understood! 
was not, but that I came of myself, he 
took me by the hand, and replied, I was 
very welcome to him, believed I had 
no other end but his good, that indeed 
he had been moved to send for me 
but being thus come of myself he took 
me as sentofGod. He acknowledged 
his stupidity and senselessness, desired 
me to take a further liberty of speech 
unto me, to preach the law to him, t0 
aggravate his sins by the highest cil 
cumstances, that he might grow but 
sensible of the flames of hell. In sub- 


* This account was drawn up by NrcHoLas 
Bernarn, D. D. then preacher of St. Petet’s 
in Drogheda, and published by him at the pat 
ticular. request of Archbishop Usher. We 
have transeribed it from the third edition © 
Dr. Bernard’s work, said to be reviewed by 
himself, only omitting the notes, an 0 altering 
the old orthography, 
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jects of this nature we spent near an 
hour, when [I left him pliable, only with 
this assurance, that in Christ his sins 
were pardonable. His request then 
was, that I would not leave the town 
till I left him in better case ; that as he 
had begun so he would continue to open 
himself unto me, and would in all things 
be ordered by me, and prayed me to see 
the end of him, to which I yielded. 

As a preparative to the main, I ad. 
vised him to lay aside his rich clothes, 
and to put on the meanest he had. To 
let the chamber be kept dark; to de- 
prive himself of the solace of any com- 
pany, but such as came to give him 
spiritual counsel, and so to commit him- 
self close prisoner to his own thoughts; 
that if upon necessity any meat was 
brought unto him he should eat it in a 
solitary way alone ; and chiefly to give 
himself to fasting, even to the afflicting 
of his body, which he had so pampered, 
as a means to effect the sorrow of the 
soul; to have his coffin made and 
brought into his chamber: which how- 
soever they were but small things in 
themselves, yet altegether were very 
conducible to a further end, as he ac- 
knowledged afterward. 

The way which inwardly he took 
for the obtaining of godly sorrow was 
this, he first entered into a serious and 
special consideration of all his sins, in 
thought, word, and deed, whether of 
Omission or commission, against God 
or man, which he drew out according 
tothe several breaches of each com- 
mandment, and for his memory, by his 
pen put all into one inditement wherein 
he might at once, as ina glass, view the 
face of his soul. After this rough 
draught, that he might be the more as- 
tonished, he gave each of them their 
marginal aggravations, whereby they 
became exceeding sinful by the cir- 
cumstances of time when, place where, 
and person against whom, done against 
the light of knowledge, often checks 
of conscience, many seasonable admo- 
hitions in public and private, notwith- 
Standing the apparent hand of God in 
several crosses, special mercies, unex- 
pected preservation. Then he consi- 
dered with what presumption he had 
sinned, even before God’s face, though 
he knew he was by him, and his eye on 
Christ. Obsery. No 22. 
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him all the while: What hardness of 
heart after it, though he could not but 
know God was angry with him, yet con- 
tinued his impenitency as if he were 
careless whether he were pleased or 
no: his public reproving, and sharp cen- 
suring others for the same faults which 
himself had been guilty of. His often 
relapses after secret vows in sickness, 
after a more solemn bond in receiving 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
each of which sins so often reiterated, 
added to the heap, as multiplying of 
the same figures does in numbers. 
Upon this, in the next place, he made a 
stand with himself, in thinking what a 
miserable condition he must needs be 
in if he should thus die in his sins, viz. 

a lost and undone man for ever. He 

strongly imagined with himself, as if 
he now saw the day of judgment set, 

heard the trumpet sounding, the voice 

crying, “Arise, ye dead ;”’ as if he be- 

held the graves opening ; the earth and 

sea, like God’s gaol, giving up their 

prisoners ; our Saviour upon his throne, 

in flaming fire, both judge and witness ; 

every man’s life, and his among the 

rest, reading before men and angels, 

and a final sentence pronouncing upon 

his body and soul; hell accordingly 

with his wide mouth enlarged to re- 
ceive him, those spirits of darkness 
ready to seize on him, &c. 

These thoughts, and the like, had 
their work upon him in some frights 
and astonishments, but a spirit of con- 
trition and compunction, he complain- 
ed, was far from him. How often did [ 
hear him yet crying out, * Oh! can you 
give me any reccipt that will work my 
heart into tears and sorrow??? The eye 
of his understanding, he confessed, was 
sufficiently enlightened, his conscience 
awakened, but still his heart and affec. 
tions were hardened. ‘All my friends,” 
saith he, ‘*are ashamed of me, have 
forsaken me, but if God withdraw his 
grace from me what shall 1 do?” And 
so desired me to speak to any in the 
town, who I thought would be compas. 
sionate of his condition to pray for him, 
for which he thought there was more 
cause than for any bodily sickness; and 
here by his own experience, (whatso- 
ever he had before uttered) he found 
the vanitv of that doctrine of free- 
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will naturally in man to any saving 
good, that though it be in his own power 
thus to kill himself, yet it is not to 
make himself alive again. How firmly 
did he now believe repentance to be 


‘the gift of God, that it is he that work- 


eth the will and the deed? How happy 
did he apprehend those that had broken 
hearts, though not bound up again with 
comfort ; and how unhappy such,whose 
hardened hearts could not repent, 
though swimming in all earthly con- 
tents ? And yet herein he had a door of 
hope, that his dry sowl in time should 
be watered with this dew of heaven, in 
that God did not give him over with 
Cein unto despair, but still he stuck to 
his first principle, that mercy was at- 
tainable, his sins pardonable. The thing 
he only wanted was God’s act in pour. 
ing upon him that spirit of grace and 
supplication whereby he might mourn, 
and be in bittcrness of weeping for 
them; he saw there was a fountain of 
salvation opened to him for sin and for 
uncleanness ; but his case was like the 
poor impotent man at the pool of Be- 
thesda, wanted one to put him in: his 
first support in this case was that of Ne- 
hemiah, ‘*‘ we desire to fear thy name ;”’ 
and'that of our Saviour, “ you that are 
heavy laden” and ‘whosoever will, 
whosoever is athirst, let him come ;” 
and indeed this was some change in 
him: before he was wont to fling the 
thoughts of grief out of his mind, 
did bis utmost to put them from him ; 
now he bewailed their absence, he 
ereved that he could not grieve, To 
be altogether insensible 1s very oppo- 
site to the state of grace, but to be sen- 
sible of an insensibleness proceeds from 
some already. The sight and sense of 
sin was some pledge ofa further per- 
fection, at least, that God had not given 
him over unto death, as Manoah’s wife 
said to her husband, “ if the Lord were 
pleased to kill us he would not have 
shewn us thus much, nor told us such 
things as these.’’ 

In this wrestling with God for re- 
pentance, and such a measure of godly 
sorrow, that m.ght be proportionable 
for so great a sinner, was Monday and 
part of Tuesday spent by him. When 
in the afternoon upon some further dis- 
course, the sore of his soul being now 


[ Oct. 


ripened, burst forth; and his mind be- 
ing a burden to himself, he unloaded 
his conscience to me in some particu. 
lars, but with such a flood of tears, cast- 
ing himself down to the ground, taking 
me by the hand and desiring me to 
kneel down with him, and pray for him, 
that I- have never seen the like : whére. 
as before he could swallow gross acts 
without trouble, now only the thoughts 
of his heart put him to a most grievous 
avony that astonished me, and wrung 
many tears from myself. 

And here itis observable, that as a 
flint is sooner broken upon a soft bed 
than on a hard floor, so the represent. 
ing unto him the most Compassionate 
merciful nature of God willing yet to 
be friends with him, so apt to forgive 
and forget ail injuries ; I say, the open- 
ing unto him the infinite sweet disposi- 
tion of him whom he had offended, 
caused this holy indignation aguinst 
himself, and was a means to melt him 
into an entrance of his happy condition ; 
according to the argument of the apos- 
tle, Rom. xii. 1. as elsewhere. 

Now after this, by some interruption 
of other company, I was compelled to 
leave him till late at night, when visit- 
ing him again, I found him getting fur- 
ther ground of himself, and that time 
was the first I heard him pray, the 
main subject being a sorrowful large 
confession of his vileness, with deep 
areravations, prevalent arguments for 
mercy, hearty thankfulness for any be- 
ginnings of breakings in him, and send- 
ing a brother willing to bear the burden 
vith him, which, with divers others 
were so aptly and fully exprest, and in 
that latitude, that as it was beyond my 
imagination, so it wrought much upon 
my affection, and this was the first 
time, he said, he ever felt indeed what 
belonged to prayer. He had said one 
over often as others usually do, but he 
found a great difference between that 
and the spirit of prayer, and so we part 
ed for that night. 

Tie next day he desired we might 
keep together in the nature of a fast, 
when nobody came to him but myself, 
from nine of the clock till between 
three and four in the afternoon, which 
he set apart for the finishing what he 
had begun before. Such a countenance 
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of a perplexed soul did I never see as 
his seemed to me that morning at our 
first meeting, so sore had the weight 
of his sins pressed his feeble conscience 
that night, in a private audit between 
God and himself. 

At our entrance he desired me again 
to sir up In him a further apprehen- 
sion of his wretched condition, how odi- 
ous his sins had made him in bis sight 
with whom he had now to do, that the 
nearer he drew to God, the more he 
might, like Job, abhor benealil to use 
his own words, “I pray, (saith he,) 
deal truly, freely, and imparually with 
me. Look not upon me as.one that 
hath had some honour in the church 
(from which I am worthily fallen,) but 
as upon the most abject, base person in 
the world.” He was resolved to set 
himself as before God’s tribunal, and 
to pour forth his heart fully unto me; 
the thing he only desired was a further 
spirit of compunction, that his eyes 
might be like Jeremiah’s, a fountain of 
tears to weep day and night. After 
some such instructions as he had desir. 
edhe fell upon his knees with a most 
iffectionate prayer, In the acknowledg- 
ing of God’s omnipresence and emnis- 
clence, infinite wisdom and justice, &c. 
praying for a furthersense and sorrow for 
those sins which he was now about to rip 
up without any extenuation or conceal- 
ing,and so set open his heart indeed ina 
plenary partic ular confession of all his 
sins he could remember from his ee 
tll now, [the heads of which he had, 
ior his memory, penned,} but with 
such bitter tears, such sorrowful sighs, 
the whole time either upon his knees 
or prostrating himself upon the ground, 
a cannot be expressed; which took 
so with me, as I never wept more at 

loss of my dearest friend: and in 
Conclusion, after he had thus unlocked 
(to use his own words) the magazine 
of his sinful soal, (for which his shame 
was as evident as his grief) he entreat- 
ed me, if] could discern any true peni- 
tency in him, and judged him to be in 
the state of pardon, to pronounce it to 
him in Christ’s stead, that it would be 
ome comfort to his conscience for me 
to declare so much unto him. But what 
tears fell on both sides, how he praved 
both before and ¢ ilter, that God would 
ratify it in heaven and seal it inwardly 
(0 his soul, can’scarce be imagined, 
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Now, however, he found some pre- 
sent ease in this emptying himself of 
himself, yet still he grew very jealous, 
that he was not yet come to that depth 
of sorrow requisite for so great a sin- 
ner. The fears and troubles of lrancis 
Spira he wished for, whose life and 
death he had a great desire to read, but 
I thought it not fiting. One thing that 
troubled him long was my weeping 
with him, gathering from thence, that 
if an ear witness were so moved what 
should the party himself be plunged 
into. He began to find already such 
sweetness in tears for sin, that he often 
prayed like those in the Gospel, Lord 
evermore give us this bread, desired 
there were a well of such living water 
in him that might stream down his 
cheeks continually, wished that he 
might be in them wafted over into 
another world, and till then not to be 
wiped from his eyes. 

After this, many conflicts and doubts 
assaulted him, which would be too 
many to relate. Perplexed he was at 
the consideration of some passages of 
humiliation in Ahab, Felix, Judas, find- 
ing that wicked men may cry earnestly 
for mercy and yet have little love to 
God, less to grace. A passage he read 
casually of Francis Spira disturbed him 
more, viz. that he begged for grace 
Itscif, as a bridge to get to heaven by. 
Sometimes he doubted if the time and 
cause of his return, being so late and 
out of necessity, would be accepted, 
(according to such threatenings, Prov. 
1. 26, °7,. and the like.) Scidom did 
be think of any passionate fit of mourn- 
ing, such as David’s for Absalom, but 
he thought it checked bis for his sins 
to be as nothing, which, being so great 
and the so miserable even teen 
loss of his soul, he judged, should 
have exceeded them much both in 
neasure wd continuance. When in 
these and divers others he was satisfied, 
then fears of anotier nature rose, viz. 
thatif he were truly getting out of the 
devil’s snare, it could not be, but he 
should be pursued with further horrors 
and terrors, tending to despair, which 
he bad not felt. fp this he was thus 
expectation of tempta- 
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satisfied, that 
tions was a preparatic n fort 
such the devil did not usualiy sct upon; 
and that if e ver he did ap pear it would 
be in some wiles, and at such times, as 
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he should least suspect he had a_ hand 
in them, which I verily believe did so 
fall out in some distractions afterwards. 
The many objections which he not only 
found but studied against himself, as 
it was a task to clear, so a school to 
learn much experience in, so cautelous 
was he of any rocks which in this mist 
might split him, so suspicious of any 
sands that might swallow him, so accu- 
rate in searching out any secret leak 
within himself that might sink him ; thus 
fearful and full of doubts was he till he 
found himself anchored upon safe and 
firm ground, a blessed fear, a happy 
trembling. The story of Manasses 
he read often, who beginning to repent 
in fetters as he had now in prison, 
was a comfort to him. That of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, the 1 Epist. vi. 
chap. ver. 9, 10, 11. ** And such were 
some of you, but ye are washed, but ye 
are sanctified, but ye are justified, KC.” 
was the like. 

On Thursday, the next morning, he 
desired to receive the communion, 
when I provided myself with such mat- 
ter as I conceived fit for him by way of 
preparation, and so with some others 
appointed to communicate with him, 
he received it with penitential expres- 
sions, and after that was somewhat 
comforted. He desired me to stay 
dinner with him, as the last set meal 
he intended in this world. The magna- 
nimity of the man I did much admire, 
his cheerfulness in counting how many 
hours he had to live, his solid counsel 
to his wife, who (upon his discourse of 
death and thankfulness to God for this 
punishment) fell into a passion ; his 
comforting of her that he was upon an 
advancement, and why should she be 
against it? that his sins were not the 
greater for the shame he was to suf- 
fer; that the only thing to be feared in 
death is the sting of it, which he hoped 
was now taken out; that he trusted 
God, who had forgiven the sin, would 
also in time abate the scandal and pro- 
vide for her also, if she could by faith 
rely upon hitn. 

That afternoon (the storm in his con- 
science being somewhat alJlayed) he had 
many Calm and comfortable discourses 
-of the privileges of Christians, admit- 
ted to be notonly servants, friends, but 


sons of God, heirs and co-heirs with 
Christ, called his love, his spouse, said 
to be married to him, to have a feliow- 
ship with him, &c. which he desired 
to have largely declared unto him, 
Then was his coffin brought into his 
chamber, (though he was displeased he 
had it not long before): it came sea- 
sonably, he now looked on it with little 
consternation of mind, only as on his 
bed he must sleep in; and yet even 
then another thing troubled him, which 
he feared was a stupidity, viz. that he 
was no more disturbed with the ap- 
proach of death, having slept quietly 
the night before; in which after he 
was satisfied, yet it fell so out that the 
next night he was much disquieted, 
which he took as a punishment for his 
desire of it, and so gave it over. 

One passage he took special notice 
of, that the same friend of his, who not 
many days before had been very harsh 
with him, fearing the party to whom 
he had given up himself was too mild 
and would not deal roughly enough 
with him, &c. now visiting him again, 
and finding that change in him wished 
his soul in his case, and applied all 
comforts to him, which, coming from 
the same mouth that had used him so 
sharply before drew many tears of joy 
from him, and confirmed him ; divers 
divines, with others that came to visit 
him, did the like, and rejoiced much at 
the sight of him. 

That night his prayer was to my ad. 
miration (with which, his desire was, 
we might every time we parted con- 
clude.) It is known what an excellent 
faculty he had naturally, in a ready pre- 
sent expression of what he understood, 
either in ecclesiastical or civil affairs. 
Now God had given him another heart, 
he did as much excel in spiritual. How 
desirous he was still to be put upon 
the trial for saving grace, by any signs 
or discoveries (in which we run 
through many) would be impertinent 
to relate. 

Naturally he was not apt for tears, 
but now he wasa man of tears ; before 
given to pride and vain glory, now 
humble, thankful for the counsel of the 
meanest person, attentive to any advice, 
open in the abasing and condemning 
himself to whomsoever came at him) 
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his very countenance was altered. 
When he heard of the Lord Deputy 
Wandesford’s death (who had no long 
sickness), with others who dicd sud- 
denly, being in health at his condem- 
nation, his application to me was, what 
cause he had to bless God it was not se 
with him, who must undoubtedly then 
have sunk down to hell. What thank- 
fulness did he confess, he owed to God 
and man for this week’s preparation. 
He apprehended it as no small token 
of God’s love to him, in giving him his 
portion of shame in this world asa 
means to shun it in the world to come, 
which he once expressed with sucha 
height of affection as I wondered at, 
believing that nothing but this or the 
like would have wrought upon his mas- 
terless disposition, which under any 
other troubles he feared would still 
have lingered, like lot in Sodom, (ready 
to be fired) till he was haled out, or 
like cattle within a house and fire about 
them, yet stir not till they are drawn 
out. And herein he was so far from 
bearing any hatred to such as had pro- 
secuted him, that he accounted them 
his best friends, applying the case of 
Phereus Jason to himself, whom his 
enemy running through with a sword 
opened an imposthume, which the phy- 
sicians could not cure. That howso-. 
ever his enemies, as Joseph said of his 
brethren, might intend his hurt, yet 
God had turned it to his good; by his 
death they had saved his life, and so he 
owed them thanks, acknowledyed God’s 
goodness to him in his sudden surprisal 
and strict imprisonment, that as no 
counsel would come unto him so he was 
hot permitted to go into the town to 
them, by which liberty it may be some 
evasions might have been contrived for 
"8 escape, which would have proved 
his everlasting undoing, That speech 
of his, feriissem, si non ficritssem ; or 
that of another’s (whom a shipwreck 
occasioned the being a philosopher) 
‘um secundis velis navigavi, quando 
ndufragium feci, was in substance his 
often application to himself. 

_ After the Lord Deputy’s death, when 
‘“¢ rumor of some hope of a reprival 
“ame to his ear (by such who thought 
they did him a good office) till another 
S°vcrnor succeeded, it moved him not, 
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as rather choosing a present deserved 
death than the prolonging of an ignomi- 
nious life, whereby the scandal (which 
he was now most troubled for) would 
but increase. He did so abhor him. 
self, that once a thought rising within 
him to have petitioned to have been be- 
headed, (for which some precedents he 
could have produced); he told me, he 
answered himselt by himself with indig- 
nation, that a dog’s death was too good 
for him, and so judged himself to the 
last, which appeared by this parti- 
cular, that he was casting with him. 
self where he might be buried so as to 
be out of remembrance, wished his 
erave were in the bottom of the sea, 
where he had deserved to be cast with 
a millstone about his neck for that of- 
fence and scandal he had given; the 
church-yard he thought was too much 
honour for him: and in conclusion, lest 
his friends, being left to themselves, 
should have procured some better 
place, he sent for the clerk of St. 
John’s, and the verger of Christ’s 
Shurch (of which he was once pre- 
bend,) to whom I was a witness of his 
charge, that they should not suffer him 
to be buried in that Church, or in any 
ordinary place in the church-yard, but 
appointed it in the furthest corner 
where some rubbish was used to be cast, 
and where none could be remembered 
ever to have been buried before, when 
with many tears to them he condemn- 
ed himself as unworthy of the commu- 
nion of the dead as now of the living. 

After this he related unto me, in 
several discourses, divers observable 
passages in his former life, and since he 
came into the castle, tending to the 
magnifying of God’s justice and mercy 
to him, some of which he left to my 
judgment if the knowledge of them 
might be useful to others. ‘The disre- 
spect and neglect of his mother since 
he came to ability he acknowledged, 
according to the filth commandment, 
to be just that his days should be short- 
ened. 

His often wishing would he were 
hanged if this or that be so, &c. (which 
in some protestations fell out to be 
false) went not in the same justice un- 
observed. His once in anger, and by 
way of reyenge, scaring his mother, 
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that he would go hang himself on a 
common gallows they rode by, with his 
horse’s bridle. This howsoever done 
in his youth, and not meaning it, yet be 
observed God’s justice in bringing him 
to it in earnest. His reading of naughty 
books, (of which he named some and 


wished they were barned,) viewing of 


zmmodest fiictures, frequen ting of plays, 
drunkenness, &c. were the causes and 
movers to fouler facts: let men by his ex- 
ample forbear them, About three weeks 
(as I take it) before the complaint was 
put in against him in parliament, the 


man who had been the corrupter of 


him in his youth, whom he had not seen 
twenty years before, came casually out 
of England into this kingdom and visit- 
ed him, the sight of whom did so af- 
fright him as if some Ghost had ap- 
peared to him; he said his very heart 
misgave him, and his conscience ap- 
prebended him, as some presage or 
messenger of a present vengeance 
drawing nigh him. His too much zeal 
and forwardness, both in introducing 
and pressing some Church innovations, 
and in dividing himself from the house 
of convocation, anno 1634, in opposition 
to the Articles of Ireland then voted to 
be received, of purpose to please some 
men’s persons, who had notwithstand- 
ing (with just cause) now forsaken 
him, passed not without taking notice 
of a just hand in it also, and from whica 
he gave good counsel to others. Ile 
acknowledged he had, at divers times, 
many sore gripings and checks of con- 
science, which sometimes held him two 
orthree days together ; but he had (as 
St. Stephen said to the Jews) resisted 
always the holy spirit ull now. In 
times of sickness, or in any frights or 
fears of death, his conscicnce would be 
avery hell within him, so that once he 
had gone so far in a resolution of 
amendment, that he had composed in 
Latin a large prayer in the covtession 
of his sins which he repeated to me, 
and had at several times used it, (be 
put it into that language lest any of his 
servants overhearing him should have 
understood it,) and tor a fit made some 
reformation, but returned again like the 
dog to his vomit, and ike the hoe 
washed, to the mirc. Some war wotnigen 
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castle, had some work upon him for the 
present, but he had still endeavoured 
to put far from him all thoughts that 
might disquiet him, all which he took 
note of as somewhat comfortable to 
himself, that God ever follows such as 
belong to him with all sorts of means 
till he brings them to repentance; 
when mild purges will not work he 
prescribes stronger, when the secret 
voice of the conscience within nor the 
adimonitions of the world without will 
move, then he useth louder cries to 
awaken them, poverty, disgrace, nay, 
destruction of the body, that the soul 
may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus, 

There were many more evident signs 
of a true change in him besides what I 
have related. His giving satisfaction 
to any that he had wronged even in 
small matters; his sending for some 
that were mean persons, and asking 
them forgiveness. ‘Those whom he 
had prosecuted too bitterly in the high 
Commission court, endeavouring to his 
uttermost to take off their fines: his 
care for the satisfying his smallest 
debts: his desire to have been degrad- 
cd of what honour he had received, 
either in the Church or University : his 
admonishing many that came unto him, 
not to presume by his example to de- 
fer repentance, who with much hazard 
and difficulty had obtained it : his good 
and savoury counsel to myself, I shall 
not forget: for his family, his resolu- 
tions, (if he had lived to have reformed 
it) that they should have been God’s 
servants and none of his: fur himself, 
his intentions to have given over all 
law businesses, and have wholly em- 
ployed his time in preaching and the 
studies of the scriptures, which he had 
berlected, 1 doubt not, but wouid have 
been stedi ast, but (saith he) now I hope 
God will give me the knowledge of 
these mysteries by some quicker way: 
his giving some alms to the poor, with 
a charge to the party that it might not 
be known from whence it came, were 
good things in him But more espe- 
cially it appeared in his pious letters to 
his wife and chijdren hereunto annex- 
ed, the latter of which was wrote the 
night before his execution. It is scarce 
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much he had read in some practical 
books of our late divines, (the being not 
acquainted with whom before he much 
bewailed,) in special that of Dr. Pres- 
son’s of God’s all-sufficiency, and Bishop 
Downham’s of the covenant of grace 
(which had been called in) did him 
much § eood : his reading na stories of 
‘he manner of some penitent rodly 
men’s deaths did much animate him 
against his own. 

The night before it was a wonder to 
see his resolution in taking leave of his 
children, and giving them good coun- 
sel, and to one of them the said letter ; 
and some hours after, his taking his 
last farewell of his wife, who was the 
more passionate : his affectionate and 
heavenly counsel to her, comforting 
her, and instructing her, was to my ad- 
miration; and in conclusion told her 
he had wrote a letter to her, which she 
should receive about the time of his 
execution, which, if she observed, their 
next meeting would be in heaven. 
Then late at night he sent for ail the 
servants of the house, and with tears 
eave them such savoury admonitions 
that they all wept. His speech to me, 
not long before his leaving the castle, 
is not to be omitted, viz. * It may be,’’ 
(saith he) “ ifthey do not bury me ull 
Sunday, you will be desired to preach 
then, but I pray speak no good of me ;” 
only what may abate the scandal and 
be an useful warning to others he was 
willing to. That which he chiefly t! 
requested of me, as his last, was, as 
soonas I had seen the end of him to 
continue my endeavours for the good 
oi his, in a present comforting and 
counselling his wife and children, whom 
he prayed might with contentedness 
make the same sanctified use he had 

himself, 
(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
inall the general principles laid down 
by your correspondent Ne Quid .\i- 
misy in the Christian Observer for 
July, I mest heartily concur. At the 
sametime I must declare myself much 
dissatisfied with his attempt to cesta- 
dlish, in a particular instance, the 
charge of perverting the word of God, 
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which he brings against a popular 
preacher of the present day. 

Your correspondent having object- 
ed to a sentiment advanced in one of 
the discourses of this preacher, adds, 
‘“ His text on the same occasion was 
most grossly perverted. Isa. xliii. 8— 
ll. Pring forth the blind preofile that 
have eyes, and the deaf that have ears, 
&e. These words, which most eyvi- 
dently refer to idols, he applied to 
God’s people who had been blind and 
deaf, but whose eyes and ears the 
spirit had opened.” (p. 408.) 

Now, Sir, 1 must beg leave to say, 
that the text was not, in this instance, 
“most grossly perverted,’ and that 
the words do not “ most evidently re- 
fer to idols.’ I might support this 
opinion by a review of the verses 
preceding and succeeding the verse 
in question ; but for the sake of bre- 
vity, and also for the sake of avoiding 
critical discussion, I will rest the vin- 
dication of the accused preacher on 
the two following facts:—First, that 
the translators ot the bishop’s Bible 
render the text referred to, thus— 
“JT will bring forth the blind fieopfile 
and they shall have eyes, and the deaf 
and they shall have ears ; and, se. 
condly, that Zremeddius, after translate. 
ing the words by Produc fiofiulum ce- 
cum cui sunt oculi, et surdos guibus 
sunt aures, adds, in a note explana- 
tory of this verse— Pofiulum Dei, 
gui ex cecoet surdo fier grd@fam Dei 
oculatus et auritus factus est,” 

I now leave your readers to deter- 
mine, whether the preacher Is justly 
chargeable with the weighty offence 
of “grossly pferverting’’ the above 
quoted text from its ** most evident” 
meaning, when he applies it to ** Gaod’s 
people, who had been blind and deaf, 
but whose eyes and ears the spirit 
had opened 

I will only add, that the word oy 
which occurs in this verse, and is 
translated feosley Means sometimes a 
society of men, and sometimes a col- 
lection of gregarious animals, but is 
never applied to idols. 

CRITO. 
. These words are, in fact, an almost li- 


tera! translation of I'remedlius’s note. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I wisn to call the attention of your 
readers to the concluding part of the 
last prophecy of Daniel. This prophe- 
cy (which commences at the second 
verse of the eleventh chapter, and ter- 
minates at the third verse of the twelfth) 
describes a series of events that were to 
happen in regular succession from the 
time of Daniel to the very end of the 
world; consequently, it is the busi- 
ness of its interpreter to follow unde- 
viatingly the stream of history. Our 
Lord himself hath been pleased to de- 
termine one period in the prophecy, 
by referring the abomination of deso- 
lation, mentioned in Dan. xi. 31, to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. Hence all those events, 
which are detailed by the prophet 
sPosequent to his mention of the abo. 
mination of desolation, must evident- 
ly be posterior in point of time to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Accord. 
ingly, in the thirty-second and thirty- 
third verses of the same chapter, the 
persecutions of the primitive Chris- 
tians are set forth: inthe thirty-fourth, 
the conversion of the empire under 
Constantine is mentioned ; an event, 
which, as it increased the temporal 
prosperity of the Church, caused ma- 
ny worldly characters to cleave to it 
with flatteries: in the thirty -fifth verse, 
the reformation is noticed: and, in 
the thirty-sixth, thirty-seventh, thirty- 
cighth,g@nd thirty-ninth, the corrup- 
tions of popery are described: the 
forticth verse points out the downfall 
of the papacy, and at the same time 
exhibits to us the rise of another for- 
midable power, denominated the sing 
of the north. The king of the south, 
whatever prince be designated by that 
name, shall merely push at the tyran- 
ny of the pope; but the king of the 
porth shall pour upon him like a 
resistless torrent. He shall enter 
likewise into Palestine, but Edom, 
and Moab, and Ammon, shall escape 
out of his hand. Egypt, however, 
shall be subjected by him: and the 
Lybians and Ethiopians shall be at 
his steps. Atlength tidings out of the 
east and out of the north shall trouble 
him; whereupon he shall go forth 


with great fury} to destroy, and utter. 
ly to make away many. And now he 
shall seize upon the holy mountain 
Zion, situated between the Dead anq 
the Mediterranean sea; but, notwith. 
standing all these exploits, he shall 
come to his end, and none shall help 
him. At this precise time, a time of 
trouble such as never was since there 
was a nation, the restoration of the 
Jews shall take place. 

Such is this celebrated prophecy of 
Daniel; and the question is, who is 
pointed out to us under the title of the 
king of the north? The eventful his. 
tory of this personage is sufficiently 
detailed; but the two most prominent 
features in it are his subversion of the 
fiajal flower, and his contemporane- 
ousness with the return of the Jews. | 
suspect that some further light will be 
thrown upon his character, by refer. 
ring conjointly to a prediction of Eze. 
kiel, and to a part of the revelation of 
St.John. In the former of these pro. 
phecies, a prince is described under 
the name of Gog, (Ezek. xxxviii. 2.) 
who should proceed out of the north 
with an immense armament, (ver. 
15.) attended by the Persians, the 
Cushites, and the children of Phut, 
who should make a grand attack upon 
the Israelites, now resettled in their 
own country, and who should there 
meet with a complete defeat. In the 
latter, two invasions of Gog seem to 
be pointed out; the one before, and 
the other after the millennium, (Revel. 
xix. 17. and xx. 8.) Both attempts, 
however, completely miscarry ; and 
St. John and Ezekiel equally invite 
the fowls of the air to feed upon the 
flesh of the slaughtered army. It 3s 
observable, that Ezekiel, in Azs ac- 
count of Gog, makes no mention of 
the downfall of popery ; whereas St, 
John represents the destruction of 
Rome, the mystic Babylon, as coeta- 
neous with the first grand battle. It 
appears, therefore, that Gog assists 18 
the overthrow of the papacy, and at- 
tempts to conquer the Jews in Pales- 
tine, where he and all his forces are 
completely cut off. Precisely the 
same actions, however, and at pre. 
ciscly the same period, are ascribed 
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by Daniel to the king of the north ; 
whence we are almost compelled to 
suppose the identity of the king of 
the north, and Gog the great northern 
prince of Mesech and Jubal. If this 
be the case, which I think to be near- 
ly indisputable, I could wish some of 
your learned correspondents to consi- 
der how far we havea right to con- 
clude that arch-apostate Bonaparte to 


be the prince of the north mention. 


ed by Daniel, Ezekiel, and St. John. 
Some of his actions certainly corres- 
pond very minutely with those of Da- 
niel’s king ofthe north. Thus, consi- 
dered with respect to Italy, heis anorth- 
ern power; he hath come against the 
papal territory like a whirlwind; he 
hath entered into many countries, hath 
overflowed, and passed over; he hath 
attacked Palestine ; but by the singu- 
lar intrepidity of Sir Sydney Smith, 
Edom, Moab, and Ammon, were de- 
livered out of his hand; nevertheless 
the land of Egypt hath not escaped 
him, and the Copts and the Arabs have 
attended his steps. Latterly, how- 
ever, tidings out of the east, viz. the 
detention of Malta and the re-con- 
quering of Egypt; and tidings out of 
the north, viz. the unanimous deter- 
mination of Englishmen to resist his 
lawless domination, have troubled him 
not a little; and he now threatens to 
so forth with great fury to destroy, 
and make away many. 

Should this prophecy then relate to 
Bonaparte, hitherto it hath been ac- 
complished, and in God’s own good 
time will be completely so; but if it 
do not relate to him, the events are 
yet'future. Gog and Magog are ge- 
nerally thought to be the northern and 
southern Scythians; it is almost su- 
verfuous to observe, that most of the 
modern Europeans are of Scythic or 
Tartar origin; but whether we may, 
with propriety, apply the titles of Gog, 
Mesech, and Tubal, to the Franks at 
present, inasmuch as they have long 
Since quitted the wilds of Tartary and 
occupied a more southern situation, 
! will not venture to determine. A 
Writer in the Anti-jacobin Review for 
July last has, I think, too rudely ap- 
Pied the prophecy of the king of the 
Christ. Obsery. No, 22. 
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north to Bonaparte. Before ‘hat can 
be positively done, it ought to be shewn, 
that the character of the northern 
prince of Mesech and Tubal is the 
character of the Corsican despot. 

Bishop Horseley, in his admirable 
elucidation of the eighteenth chapter 
of Isaiah, thinks that the restoration of 
the Jews will be effected by the then 
prevailing maritime power. Opposed 
as we are singly to the inordinate am- 
bition of France, if Buonaparte be the 
northern king destined to attack the 
Jews in Palestine, and consequently to 
be their mortal enemy, we may pos- 
sibly be the nation destined to espouse 
their cause, and to effect their resto- 
ration. 

Should you think these observations 
worthy of a place in your valuable 
miscellany, they are much at your 
service. 


G. S. F. 
ana 
EXTRACTS FROM DR, NOWELL'S 
CATECHISM 
(Concluded from p. 532.) 


ON THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

Master. Whatis the meaning of the 
Lord’s Supper ? 

Pupfil. The same which Christ the 
Lord has laid down. ‘“ Who, in the 
same night that he was betrayed, took 
bread, and when he had given thanks 
he brake it, and gave it to his disciples, 
saying, take, eat, this is my kody which 
is given for you; do this in remem- 
brance of me. Likewise after supper 
he took the cup, and when he had 
given thanks, he gave it to them, say- 
ing, * Drink ye all of this, for this is 
my blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for you, and for many, 
for the remission of sins; do this as 
oft as ye shall drink it, in remem- 
brance of me.’’ “ For as oft as ye eat 
this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
shew forth the Lord’s death till he 
come.” This is the form and meaning 
of the Lord’s Supper, which we must 
religiously observe till he come, in or- 
der that we may constantly keep up the 
memory of our Lord’s death, and “ of 
the benefits we reccive thereby,’ with 
grateful affections ; and that as we are 
born again in baptism, so we might be 
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perpetually nourished and strengthen- 
ed by the Lord’s Supper, tothe sup- 
porting of our spiritual and everlasting 
life. 

Master. Are there not two parts also 
in this sacrament ? 

Pupfil. Yes; bread and wine, the 
outward signs; and Christ himself, 
who is the inward nourishment of our 
souls: and as bread avails to the sup- 
port of our bodies, so his body should 
have a sovereign power and efficacy in 
the spiritual nourishment of our souls ; 
and as the hearts of men are exhila- 
rated and strengthened with wine, so 
our souls should be refreshed and in. 
vigorated with his blood, so that we 
being confident of his affording us him- 
self might no where else, except in 
him alone, seek any part of our spi- 
ritual food and everlasting life. And 
inasmuch as Christ is the truth itself, 
there can be no doubt but that what 
he represents in signs, he will in 
reality accomplish, and that he will 
make those who confide in him parta- 
kers of his body and blood, as assured- 
ly as they have outwardly received the 
bread and wine: and, to this end, we 
ought to raise our minds and affec- 
tions from the earth, and fix them in 
heaven where Christ dwells, dy faith. 

Master The mode of receiving the 
body and blood of Christ consists then 
in faith? 

Pupil. Undoubtedly. For as we be- 
lieve Christ to have died in order to 
deliver us from death, and to have 
risen again to procure life for us, hence 
he makes us partakers of the redemp- 
tion purchased by his death. of his 
life, and of all other his benefits ; and 
by this conjunction, which unites the 
head with the members, he joins us 
with himself by the secret and won- 
derful energy of his spirit. 

Master. Do you imagine then, that 
for the effecting of this union, the bread 
and wine must be changed into the 
substance of Christ’s flesh and blood ? 

Pupil. No. In each sacrament, the 
natural elements continuing the same, 
by the accession of the word of God 
and his heavenly grace the efiicacy is 
a that, as by baptism once used we 
e begotten again in Christ and for 
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the first time ingrafted into his body, 
so when we duly receive the Lord’s 
Supper we are perpetually nourished 
unto eternal life by the truly divine 
power of his body and blood, most rich 
with salvation and immortality, as 
communicated to us by the holy spirit, 
and apprehended by faith, the mouth, 
as it were,of the soul. In both sacra- 
ments we are united to Christ in one 
body. 

Master. The sacrament then was 
not instituted, that the body of Christ 
might be offered as a sacrifice to God 
the Father ? 

Pupil. By no means: for he him- 
self appointed, at the institution of the 
sacrament, that we should feed on his 
body, and not that we should present 
it by way of offering. It only remains 
for us to reap the benefit of his eter- 
nal sacrifice, by receiving it as given 
by our Lord himself with grateful 
minds. 

Master. This feast then sends us 
back to the sacrifice of Christ once 
made on the cross, whereby alone God 
is rendered propitious to us ? 

Pupil. Most certainly ; for by the 
symbols of bread and wine the body of 
Christ is confirmed to us, that as it was 
sacrificed for us to restore us to the 
lost favour of God, and his blood pour- 
ed out to wash away the stains of our 
sins; so now in the supper there is 
an exhibiion of each to the faithful, 
that we may be fully persuaded the 
reconciliation by grace belongs to us, 
and receive and enjoy the fruit of re- 
demption procured by Christ’s death. 

Master. \t is the faithful then alone 
who feed on the body and blood of 
Christ ? 

Pupil. They only; for those who 
partake of his body partake also of 
eternal life, as I said) before. 

Master. Why is the communion s0 
pernicious to the wicked ? 

Pupil. Because they approach to 
these divine mysteries through hypo 
crisy and deceit, and impiously pro- 
fane them, and shamefully dishonour 
the Lord himself their author. 

Master. What then is required of 
those who come to the Lord’s Supper 

Pupil. To examine themselves & 
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cording to the scriptures, whether they 
be the true members of Christ. 


Master. By what marks and signs 
may we assure ourselves of this ? 

Pupil. First, if we repent from our 
hearts of those sins which exposed 
Corist to death; secondly, if we rely 
with a stedfast hope on the mercy of 
God in Christ with a thankful remem- 
brance of the redemption procured by 
his death ; then if we seriously resolve 
and purpose to lead a pious life in fu- 
ture; lastly, if we cultivate a brotherly 
love for our neigbbours, that is, all 
mankind, without malevolence or hat- 
red: not that any man in this life can 
be, in all respects, perfect; our im- 
perfections, however, ought not to hin- 
der our approaching to the Lord’s 
Supper, it being expressly designed 
as a help to our weakness. Were we 
perfect, we should have no more oc- 
casion for partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper. Every one, in short, who 
comes to the Lord’s Supper must 
come in sincere penitence, faith, and 
charity. 

Master. To whom properly belongs 
the administration of the sacrament ? 

Pupfil, Yhere can be no doubt but 
that the administration of the sacra- 
ments peculiarly pertains to them, to 
whom 1s committed the office of pub- 
lic teaching. 

Master. Must all, without discri- 
mination, be admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper by ministers ? 

Pufil. Wf any one’s character be no- 
toriously bad, he is by no means to be 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper by the 
minister, inasmuch as that cannot be 
done without the profanation of this 
ordinance. 

Master Why then did not our Lord 
exclude Judas from the communion of 
his Supper ? 

Pupil. Because his impiety, how- 
ever known to the Lord, was not pub- 
licly manifest. 

Master. Ministers, therefore, can- 
not expel hypocrites ? 

Pupil. No; so far as their wicked- 
hess lies concealed. 

Master. As, therefore, both good 
‘nd bad promiscuously use the sacra- 
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ments, what may afford the conscience 
a sure and solid confidence ? 

Pupil. Although the wicked, as far 
as respects themselves, do not receive 
the gifts of God offered in the sacra- 
menis; yet the pious, who seek Christ 
in them and his grace, are never des- 
titute of the best consciousness of mind 
and mest suitable consolation, from 
the certain hope of salvation and solid 
peace. 

Master. But if the minister knows 
any persons to be unworthy, he ought 
certainly to exclude them from the 
communion ? 

Pupil. Such he should admonish in 
public, providing he do not expose 
their names or stain their character ; 
and in private endeavour to deter them 
by the most convincing arguments. 
But to exclude them from the commu- 
nion will not be lawful, except by a le- 
gilimate determination and judgment 
of the Church, 

Master. What remedy must be de- 
vised and applied to this evil? 

Pupil. In churches well ordered 
and governed, there was an appointed 
discipline, and elders were chosen to 
maintain it. To them pertained autho- 
rity, correction, and censorian chastise- 
ment; these, with the advice also of 
the minister, if they knew any who, by 
false opinions, or clamorous errors, or 
foolish superstitions, or vicious and 
abandoned lives, were likely to bring a 
great public scandal to the Church of 
God, and who could not approach to the 
Lord’s Supper without a manifest pro- 
fanation, rejected them, and no more 
received them to the communion, unless 
by public penitence they gave satisfac- 
tion to the Church. 

Master. I see that you, my son, are 
acquainted with the sum of the Chyjs. 
tian Religion, It remains that you 
order your life according to the rule of 
this godly knowledge, lest you seem to 
have learned these things in vain; for 
not they who merely hear and under- 
stand the word of God, but those who 
obey his will and submit to his com- 
mands shall be blessed. Indeed that 


servant who knows his Lord’s will, and 
does it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes, 


So far the knowledge of piety 
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and of true religion avails nothing, 
uniess there be added uprightness of 
life, and innocency, and sanctity. Come 
then, my dear son, apply with all care 
and solicitude to this, that you never 
fail in duty, or turn aside from such a 
rule and a prescription for a pious life. 
—_— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

I ADDRESSED a letter to you some time 
ago (Number for August, p. 477,) on 
the increasing departure from the good 
old custom of offering our thanks to 
the giver of all good, when we partake 
of his bounty at our meals. I intend 
now to offer you a few remarks on the 
importance of acting in the sfrit of 
that practice, as well as retaining its 
outward forms. 

In my present address, however, I 
have in view, not the worldly who re- 
tain the empty form, but those who 
while they use the form of grace at 
their meals, enter intothe spirit of that 
observance, and derive great benefit 
from it. In such families it wears the 
garb of humility and praise, and it both 
harmonizes with the general course of 
their proceedings, and tends to keep 
their proceedings in harmony with the 
Gospel of their Saviour. 

But though this is a true, and I hope 
not « flattering, picture of the real state 
of things in Christian families, yet the 
deceitfulness of the heart, and the 
temptations of the devil, join in stealing 
away the spirit and vital energy of the 
best devised acts of worship; and where 
the example of the world powerfully 
co-operates with them, nothing but the 
most humble prayer and unremitting 
watchfulness can preserve us from 
losing almost all that is-valuable in our 
religious observances, while we retain 
the dry, though perhaps decorous ex- 
terior. 

Now there are few subjects to which 
this truth may be applied with greater 
force than to grace at meals. In our 
private prayers we have not before our 
eyes the careless and stupid formality 
of others. When attending divine 
worship, and especially when kneeling 
to join in the prayers, we are not much 
exposed to the contagion of bad exam- 
wle. But during the saying of grace 


we must often have before us instances 
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of irreverent behaviour in the company 
at table, and even in the person whose 
office it is to perform this act of wor. 
ship; instances so numerous and g9 
marked, as necessarily to make an abuse 
of the holy service familiar to us, thus 
exposing us to the danger of iosing our 
just horror of such a profanation of a 
sacred ordinance, and tending to pro- 
duce amongst us a laxity in practice 
approaching, more or less, to the laxity 
we see in so many of our associates. 

This laxity, in persons who are void 
of religion, appears partly in their re- 
peating the grace without any corres. 
ponding dispositioxs, and so making it 
a mere form; and partly in their flagrant 
disregard of its spirit, both in the pro- 
vision they make for their repasts, and 
in their dispositions and conduct during 
the repasts themselves. Those who 
are religious will not be, by any means, 
so likely to catch the first evil as the 
last. When the name of God is pro- 
nounced, the call to attention and re- 
verence is so strong as not to be easily 
slighted ; and I trust that, in fact, grace 
is seldom repeated heedlessly, or with- 
out some degree of holy awe, by such 
persons, But before and after the 
grace, when there is no striking me- 
mento (as at the time when the grace 
is Saying) to put them on their guard, 
how difficult is it entirely to exclude 
from their own bosoms the luxury, os- 
tentation, fastidiousness, discontent, and 
thoughtless prodigality, which infect 
those of their worldly friends. At 
least the opposite Christian virtues are 
in imminent danger of being relaxed 
and enfeebled. ‘Those who have much 
friendly intercourse with the irreligious 
will bave need to “set the Lord always 
before them,” and to look well to all 
the distinct parts of their celestial ar- 
mour, or they will assuredly suffer from 
the arts and the weapons of the enemy. 
Even their virtues and amiable qualities 
will become snares, and lead to a prac- 
tice approaching more or less to that 
which they observe in the children of 
this world, with whom they associate 11 
hours of relaxation and gayety, when 
the heart is most open and reason most 
off her guard. 

The religion of Generosus makes 
him abhor the waste which he sees 
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the houses of some of his acquaint. 
ance: but he is led, by their example 
operating on his own natural disposi. 
tion, into a greater Expense In his en- 
tertainments than his neighbour Pru- 
dens; though the table of Prudens 1s 
spread with as much liberality as his 
station really requires, and as the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel will vindicate. 
Nay, Generosus has been known to 
rovide expensive entertainments even 
when his company was to Consist en- 
tirely of religious friends, because he 
could not think of treating those worst, 
whom he most esteemed and loved; and 
it has been observed that some of those 
friends have displayed avery improper 
satisfaction at being sotreated. When 
Generosus gave orders for such din- 
ners, he little considered, that on sitting 
down to them and rising from them, he 
was to offer a tribute of praise to the 
holy God, in whose presence he and 
his company had solemnly renounced 
“the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world;’? and that, in fact, he was to 
return thanks for expensive viands, 
which ought not to have appeared at his 
tale; and for a luxurious variety in 
which Christians should not indulge. 
Elegans abhors pomp and extrava. 
gance, in providing for the entertain- 
ment of his friends, as utterly unchris- 
tian ; but he wishes to afford them the 
gratification of seeing every thing per- 
lectly neat, andin good condition, under 
hisroof. In this, at least, he thinks the 
example of one of his worldly neigh- 
bours, who is a man of taste, may be 
imitated with advantage. Indeed he 
cannot understand how people can be 
comfortable who sit on such clumsy 
chairs, and round such unpolished ta- 
bles, as he sees in some houses. Un. 
cer the influence of these sentiments 
he has taken a butler famous for the 
lustre he gives to plate, and for the 
perfect good order of his side-board ; 
and he keeps him on account of these 
merits, though he strongly suspects 
him of loose conversation in the ser- 
vants’-hall, and has more than once 
convicted him of great disingenuous- 
hess if not of absolute falsehood. He 
parted with his last butler because the 
man had rather an awkward stoop, anda 
little Amp in his gait from the rheuma- 
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tism. Llegans feared that these cir- 
cumstances might be offensive to some 
of his friends, and therefore he would 
not be so selfish as to keep him for the 
sake of his good qualities, which, for a 
number of years, had made him so very 
comfortable a servant, when he had no 
company. ‘The ten pounds a year, 
which he now kindly gives this man as 
some consolation under his dismissal, 
has been well earned; but unfortunately 
it lessens the charitable fund of Elegans 
by that sum, and need not have been 
taken from it had the nicety of his taste 
not been carried to a height of refine. 
ment, from which his religion would 
have preserved him, if he had not been 
influenced by the example of a worldly 
neighbour. As itis, he every day gives 
thanks at his table for a polish on his 
knives and plate, and for a delicacy in 
the arrangement of his side-board and 
in the manners of his butler (for these 
things are in truth parts of his dinner) 
which do not well befit a stranger and 
pilgrim upon earth, and for which he 
makes very blameable sacrifices. 
Curiosus has weak health, and has 
been told by his physician, how impor- 
tant it is that his meat and his vegeta- 
bles should be good and well dressed. 
Woaile strong and hearty he used to be 
a connoisseur in butcher’s meat and the 
produce of his garden ; but his Chris. 
tian principles stood opposed to a nice 
attention to such objects, and bad con- 
sequences were warded off, Since, 
however, he has lound it necessary to 
pay a good deal of attention to his 
health, and has conversed on the sub- 
ject of diet with other invalids who 
think of litthe but health, his natural 
delicacy of taste has impeded him al- 
most daily in his Christian course. If 
his meat is not quite sufficiently tender, 
a conversation on the subject ensues, 
which is neither uncharitable nor ill- 
humoured, but yet takes a colour not 
very pleasant to his wile, ner very com- 
petible with the solemn thar’>.s he has 
just offered for what he was about to re- 
ceive. Evenif a joint is cut ina wrong 
part by an unskillful carver, he is evi- 
dently somewhat discomposed; and if 
the potatoes are not very good, or not 
nicely dressed, the case is much more 
serious. But the nicetv he indulges, 
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and of true religion avails nothing, 
unless there be added uprightness of 
life, and innocency, and sanctity. Come 
then, my dear son, apply with all care 
and solicitude to this, that you never 
fail in duty, or turn aside from such a 
rule and a prescription for a pious life. 
= 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

I ADDRESSED a letter to you some time 
ago (Number for August, p. 477,) on 
the increasing departure from the good 
old custom of offering our thanks to 
the giver of all good, when we partake 
of his bounty at our meals. I intend 
now to offer you a few remarks on the 
importance of acting in the sprit of 
that practice, as well as retaining its 
outward forms. 

In my present address, however, I 
have in view, not the worldly who re- 
tain the empty form, but those who 
while they use the form of grace at 
their meals, enter intothe spirit of that 
observance, and derive great benefit 
from it. In such families it wears the 
garb of humility and praise, and it both 
harmonizes with the general course of 
their proceedings, and tends to keep 
their proceedings in harmony with the 
Gospel of their Saviour. 

But though this is a true, and I hope 
not « flattering, picture of the real state 
of things in Christian families, yet the 
deceitfulness of the heart, and the 
temptations of the devil, join in stealing 
away the spirit and vital energy of the 
best devised acts of worshi); and where 
the example of the world powerfully 
co-operates with them, nothing but the 
most humble prayer and unremitting 
watchfulness can preserve us from 
losing almost al] that is valuable in our 
religious observances, while we retain 
the dry, though perhaps decorous ex- 
terior. 

Now there are few subjects to which 
this truth mzy be applied with greater 
force than to grace at meals. In our 
private prayers we have not before our 
eyes the careless and stupid formality 
ef others. When attending divine 
worship, and especially when kneeling 
to join in the prayers, we are not much 
exposed to the contagion of bad exam- 
wle. But during the saying of grace 
we must olten have before us instances 
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of irreverent behaviour in the company 
at table, and even in the person whose 
office it is to perform this act of wor. 
ship; instances so numerous and go 
marked, as necessarily to make an abuse 
of the holy service familiar to us, thus 
exposing us to the danger of iosing our 
just horror of such a profanation of a 
sacred ordinance, and tending to pro- 
duce amongst us a laxity in practice 
approaching, more or less, to the laxity 
we see in so many of our associates. 

This laxity, in persons who are void 
of religion, appears partly in their re- 
peating the grace without any corres- 
ponding dispositioms, and so making it 
a mere form; and partly in their flagrant 
disregard of its spirit, both in the pro- 
vision they make for their repasts, and 
in their dispositions and conduct during 
the repasts themselves. Those who 
are religious will not be, by any means, 
so likely to catch the first evil as the 
last. When the name of God is pro- 
nounced, the call to attention and re- 
verence is so strong as not to be easily 
slighted ; and I trust that, in fact, grace 
is seldom repeated heedlessly, or with- 
out some degree of holy awe, by such 
persons, But before and after the 
grace, when there is no striking me- 
mento (as at the time when the grace 
is Saying) to put them on their guard, 
how difficult is it entirely to exclude 
from their own bosoms the luxury, os- 
tentation, fastidiousness, discontent, and 
thoughtless prodigality, which infect 
those of their worldly friends. At 
least the opposite Christian virtues are 
in imminent danger of being relaxed 
and enfeebled. ‘Those who have much 
friendly intercourse with the irreligious 
will have need to **set the Lord always 
before them,” and to look well to all 
the distinct parts of their celestial ar- 
mour, or they will assuredly suffer from 
the arts and the weapons of the enemy. 
Even their virtues and amiable qualities 
will become snares, and lead to a prac- 
tice approaching more or less to that 
which they observe in the children of 
this world, with whom they associate im 
hours of relaxation and gayety, when 
the heart is most open and reason most 
off her guard. 

The religion of Generosus makes 
him abhor the waste which he sees 
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the houses of some of his acquaint. 
ance: but he is led, by their example 
operating on his own natural disposi. 
tion, Into a greater expense In his cn- 
tertainments than his neighbour Pru- 
dens; though the table of Prudens is 
spread with as much liberality as his 
station really requires, and as the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel will vindicate. 
Nay, Generosus has been known to 
provide expensive entertainments even 
when his company was to Consist en- 
tirely of religious friends, because he 
could not think of treating those worst, 
whom he most esteemed and loved; and 
it has been observed that some of those 
friends have displayed avery improper 
satisfaction at being sotreated. When 
Generosus gave orders for such din- 
pers, he little considered, that on sitting 
down to them and rising from them, he 
was to offer a tribute of praise to the 
holy God, in whose presence he and 
his company had solemnly renounced 
“the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world ;’? and that, in fuct, he was to 
return thanks for expensive viands, 
which ought not to have appeared at his 
tale; and for a luxurious variety in 
which Christians should not indulge. 
Elegans abhors pomp and extrava. 
gance, in providing for the entertain- 
ment of his friends, as utterly unchris- 
tian ; but he wishes to afford them the 
gratification of seeing every thing per- 
lectly neat, and in good condition, under 
hisroof. In this, at least, he thinks the 
example of one of his worldly neigh- 
bours, who Is a man of taste, may be 
imitated with advantage. Indeed he 
cannot understand how people can be 
comfortable who sit on such clumsy 
chairs, and round such unpolished ta- 
bles, as he sees in some houses. Un. 
dcr the influence of these sentiments 
hetas taken a butler famous for the 
lustre he gives to plate, and for the 
perfect good order of his side-board ; 
wid he keeps him on account of these 
merits, though he strongly suspects 
him of loose conversation in the ser- 
vants’-hall, and has more than once 
convicted him of great disingenuous- 
hess if not of absolute falsehood. He 
parted with his last butler because the 
Man had rather an awkward stoop, anda 
little Limp in his gait from the rheuma- 
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tism. Elegans feared that these cir- 
cumstances might be offensive to some 
of his friends, and therefore he would 
not be so selfish as to keep him for the 
sake of his good qualities, which, for a 
number of years, had made him so very 
comfortable a servant, when he had no 
company. ‘The ten pounds a year, 
which he now kindly gives this man as 
some consolation under his dismissal, 
has been well earned ; but unfortunately 
it lessens the charitable fund of Elegans 
by that sum, and need not have been 
taken from it had the nicety of his taste 
not been carried toa height of refine. 
ment, from which his religion would 
have preserved him, if he had not been 
influenced by the example of a worldly 
neighbour. As itis, he every day gives 
thanks at his table for a polish on his 
knives and plate, and for a delicacy in 
the arrangement of his side-board and 
in the manners of his butler (for these 
things are in truth parts of his dinner) 
which do not well befit a stranger and 
pilgrim upon earth, and for which he 
makes very blameable sacrifices. 
Curiosus has weak health, and has 
been told by his physician, how impor- 
tant it is that his meat and his vegceta- 
bles should be good and well dressed. 
Wile strong and hearty he used to be 
a Connoisseur in butcher’s meat and the 
produce of his garden ; but his Chris. 
tian principles stood opposed to a nice 
attention to such objects, and bad con- 
sequences were warded off. Since, 
however, he has found it necessary to 
pay a good deal of attention to his 
health, and has conversed on the sub- 
ject of diet with other invalids who 
think of litle but health, his natural 
delicacy of taste has impeded him al- 
most daily in his Christian course. Ii 
his meat is not quite sufficiently tender, 
a conversation on the subject ensues, 
which is neither uncharitable nor ill- 
humoured, but yet takes a colour not 
very pleasant to his wiic, ner very com- 
petible with the solemn thar’s he has 
just offered for what he was about to re- 
ceive. Evenif a jointis cut ina wrong 
part by an unskillful carver, he is evi- 
dently somewhat discomposed; and if 
the potatoes are not very good, or not 
nicely dressed, the case is much more 
serious. But the nicetv he indulges, 
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and the degree of discontent he mani- 
fests, fall so far short of what he sees 
in some of his acquaintance, that he Is 
scarcely aware (if at all aware,) that he 
violates his duty in these respects. He 
scarcely perceives, that he is wanting 
in that holy serenity under worldly 
events, great and small, in that cheer- 
ful acquiescence in God’s appoint- 
inents, and in that warm gratitude for 
all his gifts, which become a Chris- 
tian. B. T. 








To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
AvrnouGu I ama Dissenter from the 
Church of England, I have been induc- 
ed to become a subscriber to the Chris- 
tian Observer, from observing the libe- 
ral professions made in the Prospectus, 


-&c. and which, in my apprehensions, 


have been in a good degree fulfilled in 
the execution. The support of the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity, ina 
Christian spirit, is what we are all in- 
tcrested in; and this appearing to be 
the principal object. with the Christian 
Observer, renders it, so far at least, 
generally interesting. A Dissenter 
must expect that subjects will occa- 
sionally occur, in which he cannot 
agree ; but for this Christian charity 
will find ample allowance, especially 
whilst a disposition is preserved to Cor- 
rectany mistekes which may have been 
inadvertently fallen into. 

Phe last number is introduced with 
a piece, cntited—* Phe Reverend C. 
Lueslie’s Account of the Conversion and 
Death of a Quaker,’ in one part of 
which there is such a mis-statement of 
the principles of this society, that it is 
hoped it will be thought but common 
justice to rectify the mistake ; espe- 
cially as it is on a point seriously affect- 
ing the character of that pepple as 
a Christian Society. The erroneous 
passage is in the first column of page 
462, where, after speaking of the pro- 
pitiation and satisfaction by Christ, 
Leslie savs, ** This is the great myste. 
ry of godliness, God manifest in the 
flesh. This is that which the angels 
desire to look into and adore to all 
eternity ; this 1s it which the Quakers 
have trampled upon and rejected, mean- 
ing no more, by God manifest in the 
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flesh, than the light which they Say ig 
manifest in their hearts, and that there 
the satisfaction is made for sin by that 
light within them which they call the 
mystery. But the outward coming of 
Christ, and all that he did or suffered 
upon earth, they call the history op 
facile representation of what is wrought 
within them, by what they call theip 
light, and say this is the great mystery 
of godliness; thus literally denying the 
Lord who bought them.’ 

To obviate this heavy but groundless 
charge. I shall give a quotation from 
the Apology of Robert Barclay, which 
is generally known to contain a fy] 
statement and defence of the principles 
of the Quakers. This book was first 
published more than twenty years be. 
fore Leslie’s account of this woman 
could have been written, and with which 
he either must or ought to have been 
acquainted, After speaking of the di- 
vine light or grace, Barclay says, “ We 
do not hereby intend any ways to les. 
sen or derogate from the atonement or 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ; but, on the 
contrary, do magnify and exalt it. We 
firmly believe it was necessary that 
Christ should come, that by his death 
and sufferings he might offer up him- 
selfa sacrifice for our sins, who his 
ownself bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree 3; so we belicve that the re- 
mission of sins which any partake of is 
only inand by virtue of this most satis. 
factory sacrifice, and no otherwise ; for 
it is by the obedience of that one, that 
the free gift is come upon all to justif- 
cation.” Prop. v. and vi, sect. xv. 

More might be said respecting this 
“ Account of the Conversion and Death 
of a Quaker,” and the author of it ; but 
as the insertion of any thing which 
would not comport with the objects and 
views of the Christian Observer cannot 
reasonably be expected, I shall confine 
myself to the correction of this mis 
statement; not doubting that the can- 
dour which has hitherto characterized 
that work, will procure an early atten 
tion to this communication. H. T. 





‘Lo the Editor of the Christian Obscrver. 


A corRRESPONDENT of your’s (Vol. I. p: 
7C6,) has ably shewn that neither clas 
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cal nor mathematical learning should 
engzross the whole, or even the greaiest 
part of the time of a student at an uni. 
versity. And every candidate for the 
ministry who consults not merely his 
own amusemeni, but has (as every 
such person ought to have) an eye to 
the glory of God and the welfare of 
mankind, must coincide with his senti- 
ments, and admit the necessity of being 
chiefly occupied with the science of 
divinity. But still it appears, that his 
very useful paper is deficient in one 
respect: to inform a young man_he 
should study divinity, without affording 
himaclue to guide him, and furnishing 
, catalogue of divinity books for his 
perusal, is likely to be of no more real 
yse than for a physician to tell a sick 
man he should take medicine, without 
prescribing the particular medicine 
that suits his case. Instances are not 
unfrequent of persons, who though men 
of apt genius and of long and extensive 
mathematical reading. yet, owing to 
their not having pursued a proper plan 
in their studies, prove upon examina- 
tion but inferior mathematicians. In 
like manner, I doubt not, there are 
many clergymen, who, in spite of long- 
continued and extensive theological 
reading, are but superficial divines, 
owing to the want of some judicious 
adviser to guide them in their choice 
of books, and to lead them with safety 
through the mazes oferror. In order, 
therefore, to prevent young divines 
from being exposed to similar disad- 
vantages, a plan for their studies, ac- 
companied by a list of the best writers 
on divinity, in the order in which they 
should be read, seems highly desirable. 
Should this desideratum be afforded by 
the Christian Observer, or any of its 
correspondents, it would oblige and be 
ot service, not only to myself, but, Iam 
persuaded, to many of the junior read- 
ers of your valuable publication. 
ECCLESIZ ALUMNUS, 


—==— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


W . 

Winn you permit me to add a few 
‘houghts to the important remarks con- 
tained in your correspondent B. T.’s 


letter on Religious Affections, in your 


humber for June, p. 342, 
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I have long considered, that in the 
public ministration of many pious and 
popular preachers, a chasm is left be- 
tween those passive impressions on the 
mind which constitute the first rudi- 
ments of religion, and the incitements 
to those external actions which are its 
proper exhibition to the world. <A 
preacher of the gospel begins with lay- 
ing before his hearers the character 
and rights of God as their creator and 
ruler, and then the provision of his 
mercy for the recovery of fallen man, 
on which is grounded the consequent 
invitation of his word. This provision 
and invitation being grace unthought 
of and unknown but by divine revela- 
lion, man can only be the passive and 
grateful recipient of these good tidings. 
But that this recipiency may produce 
its answerable effect, a line of duty is 
revealed, counecied with the preventing 
grace of God, and suited to the present 
state of man: here properiy the actings 
of the soul begin, for which the passive 
impressions enable, and by which they 
are increused, till, becoming permanent 
principies they constitute habits of 
grace, which undoubtediy will mani- 
fest their tendency by producing a walk 
and conversation becoming the Gospel. 
Yet the inward process being in some 
more complicated and more obstructed 
than in others, (where the finai issue is 
equally favourable,) the external cficcts 
wilt differ both in season and deyree. 

What I chiefly mean to insist upon 
is this ; when the tendency of a minis- 
try isto produce the frimary pussive 
impressions, (which is done by dwel- 
ling altogether on what God himself 
sovereiguly works and disposes,) there 
will be a gradual diminution of those 
impressions, because those truths 
which generate correspondent mental 
actings are not proportionably brought 
forward. The exhortation to external 
duties will not supply their place, 
though this is generally what is meant 
by the term fractical preaching. A 
ministry thus defective, resembles the 
conduct of an architect who should lay 
a foundation and immediately erect 
upon it a roof: his building would not 
well answer the purpose of a house 
and much less soofa temple. Hence 
itis that our congregations are become 
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auditorics rather than worshipping as- 
They, in general, sit to 
hear the prayers read, and it is evident, 
through the whole service, that they 
attend to hear and by that hearing to 
be acted ufion ; the effect of which they 
apprehend will, undoubtedly, be those 
right inward dispositions and outward 
actions which are the solid evidences 
of true conversion; and this connec- 


semblies. 


tion they suppose so certain, that they 


ascribe their own failures to not feel- 
ing sufficiently under each sermon, or 


to not hearing sermons exough. The 
error which is here blended with truth, 


I take to be the fundamental one of 


that guietism which is the most dan- 
gerous, because disunited from the 
abstraction and self-denial which cha- 


racterize the more spiritual kind of 


mystics. 
I am well aware, that good men 


often exhort their people to prayer 


and spiritual exercises, and many of 


their hearers would be glad on their 
return home to find time and place for 
private devotion; but the case with 
numbers is, that the many sermons 
they attend take up all the time they 
can possibly spare from their business 
and families, and, at least, furnish a 
plausible excuse for giving only a few 
moments to secret prayer. It is, there- 
fore, of great importance that their 
ministers should form them to habits 
of prayer when at Church, since they 
are not likely otherwise to gain them. 


Now praver is excited by the proposi- 


tion of a present suitable good, within 
reach, but not absolutely insured. If 
the good, however great, be remote 
either from its nature, or from a pre- 
sent defect in their capacity to receive 
it; or, if the possession (either with 
or without an intervening process) be 
absolutely certain, frrayer is not the 
affection of the mind which is excited. 
T have heard many sermons in which, 
however prayer was immediately urged 
upen the careless, or the alarmed sin- 
ner, the tenouroi the discourse to those 
termed the people of God was evident- 
ly calculated only to draw forth the 
present exercise of praise. Praise, as 
distinguished from joy, I take tobe the 
result of a spiritual perception and de- 
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light in the moral character of Gog 
himself, distinct from his benefits, and 
is therefore most appropriate to Chris, 
tlans of some mature growth; whereas 
the bulk of our congregations must be 
considered as composed of persons 
only 1n a state of initiatory grace, to 
whom it is very important that the in. 
formation laid before them be such as 
tends to excite those actings of faith 
which will produce present and earnest 
frrayer ; so will our sermons be, in- 
deed, means of edification, whereby 
fresh life is communicated to the 
Church, which thus “ by the effectual 
working in the measure of every hart, 
increaseth unto the edifying of itself in 
love. ws 
bee 
For the Christian Observer. 

We have great pleasure in inserting 
the following seasonable declaration of 
the SoctETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION 
or Vick, although we do not perceive 
on what grounds they have forborne to 
notice the unhappy practice of Sun. 
DAY-DRILLING ; a practice which, we 
are persuaded, will more effectually 
counteract their laudable efforts to 
check the increasing profanation of the 
sabbath, than almost any other which 
could be named. 

“ Tue Society for the Suppression of 
Vice have observed, with inexpressi- 
ble satisfaction, the salutary admoni- 
tion which the Reverend Mr. Rush, 
the minister, and Messrs. Stidder and 
Feltham, the churchwardens, of the 
parish of Chelsea, have addressed to 
their parishioners respecting the pro- 
fanation of the Lord’s Day ; and they 
think itincumbent upon them to return 
their thanks, in this public manner, to 
those gentlemen, for the very laudable 
zeal which they have thus manifested 
inthe cause of religion and_ virtue. 
The Society are willing to hope that 
such an example will be deemed wor 
thy of imitation, by the ministers and 
officers of every parish in the united 
kingdom. They cannot reflect upol 
the present awful state of the county; 
without earnestly exhorting their fel- 
low subjects, of all ranks and condl 
tions, to consider that the divine fayou! 
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alone can afford them effectual secu- 
rity inthe hour of danger; and that 
this nation, on account of its irreligion 
and vices, has just reason, rather to 
dread the displeasure, than to rely on 
the favour, of the Almighty. But 
among the many crying sins which 
may now be laid to our charge, the 
gcvueral and increasing profanation of 
the Lord’s day is one, which may 
justly be considered as an awful proof 
of deep corruption, and as a most 
alarming symptom of impending Cca- 
lamity. This sin, far from being con. 
fined to any one class, prevails, in a 
dreadful degree, among ail classes; 
and, alas ! many of those, whose high 
rank gives to their example an univer- 
salinfluence, not only disregard the 
solemn duties of the sabbath, but ofren- 
j profane it, by making ita day of 
amusement and dissipation. Such 
conduct, being a direct violation of the 
divine commands, and tending utterly 
to destroy all sense of religion, greatly 
increases the danger of the country, 
by exposing it to the loss of that aid 
without which there can be no safety. 
Rut the Society still hope that the 
feelings which such important consi- 
derations, particularly at a crisis like 
the present, are calculated to excite, 
will induce their countrymen seriously 
and instantly to set about the great 
and necessary work of general retor- 
mation; and, as the first step towards 
so desirable a change, to remember 
and obey the great command, “to keep 
holy the sabbath day:’? and, aware 
that human laws are necessary to pro- 
mote the observance of those which 
come from divine authority, the So- 
Clety will continue those exertions for 
Chivreing the laws against the profa- 
Naiton of the sabbath, which have 
already been attended with conside- 
‘avle effect; and they will be ever 
‘eady to co-operate, ‘or that purpose, 
With ministers and parish officers, and 
all other religious and well-disposed 
Persons, where the mild endeavours 
of persuasion may prove ineffectual. 
“(Bv order of the Committee) 
“ Aucustus Pircuer, Secretary.” 


“Committee Room, King-street, Covent-garden, 


26th Sept. 1803.” 
@hrist. Obsery. No. 22. 


Declaration of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In taking a turn lately in Westminster 
Abbey, I discovered a monument on 
the south side of that venerable pile, 
which aitracted my attention by the 
unusual length of its inscription. It 
Was not an easy thing to make it out; 
the letters, for want of being blacken- 
ed, being scarcely legibie, and the mo- 
nument being placed bigh. Having, 
however, succeeded in my endeavours 
to read the whole, I found myseit well 
repaid for encountering the difficulty, 
as the inscription coniained such a 
picture of human excellence in the 
character it gave of the lady to whose 
memory it was erected, as to deserve 
the imitation of all. That this admi- 
rable portrait may become more con- 
spicuous, I send you a copy of the in- 
scription. 

“To the memory of Mrs. Catha- 
tine Bovey, whose person and under- 
standing would have become the 
highest rank in female life, and whose 
vivacity would have recommended 
her in the best conversation ; but by 
judgment, as well as inclination, she 
chose such aretirement as gave her 
great opportunities for reading end re- 
flection, which she made use of to the 
wisest purposes of improvement in 
knowledge and religion. Upon other 
subjects she ventured far out of the. 
common way of thinking; but in re- 
lizgious matters, slice made the holy 
scriptures, In which she was well 
skilled, the rule and guide of her faith 
and actions; esteeming it more safe 
to reiy upon the plain word of God, 
than to run ito any freedoms of 
thought upon revealed truths. The 
great share of time ajlowed to her 
closet was not perceived in her eco- 
nomy; for she had always a well- 
ordered and well-instructed family, 
from the happy influence as well of 
her temper and conduct, as of her 
uniform and exemplary Christian life. 
It pleased God to bless her with a 
considerable estate, which, with a 
liberal hand, guided by wisdom and 
piety, she employ red to his glory and 
the good of her neighbours. Her 
domestic expenses were managed 
with a decency and dignity, suitable 

4H. 
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to her fortune, but with a frugality 
that made her income abound to all 
proper objects of charity ; to the re- 
liei of the necessitous, the encourage- 
ment of the industrious, and the in- 
struction of the ignorant. She distri- 
buie not only with cheerfulness, but 
with joy, and upon some occasions of 
raising and refreshing the spirit of the 
afflicted, she could not refrain from 
breaking forth into tears, flowing from 
a heart thoroughly affected with com- 
passion and benevolence. Thus did 
many of her good works, while she 
lived. go up as a memorial before 
God. and some she left to follow her. 

“She died January 21st, 1726, in 
the fifty-sev-nth year of ber age, at 
Piaxiey, in Gloucestershire, and was 
buried there ; where her name wiil be 
Jog remembered, and where several 
ol her benefactions at that place, as 
we!l as others, are more particularly 
recorded.’’ 

Permit me, Sir, to detain your read- 
ers with a few remarks on the several 
perts of this exalted character. They 
deserve a deliberate consideration ; 
and it is only to prevent their being 
too hastily passed over, that I add any 
thie of my own to this interesting 
account, 

Mrs. Bovey’s character seems to 


have possessed a rare assemblage of 


christian graces We have seen de. 
volion accompanicd with indolence, 
and activity with aneglect of the con- 
templative part of religion. But with 
respect to this excellent woman, it 
appears that the eye might have fol- 
lowed her into all her different situa- 
tions, and admired her in every one. 

With talents that would have made 
her shine in the fashionable world, 
she made choice of a course of life 
adapted to forward the great business 
of preparing for the world to come ; 
yet this retirement Could not be call- 
ed a desertion of social duties. Here 
she considered heiself a servant of 
God, and her time, her fortune, her 
influence. as sacred to the best of 
uses. By withdrawing from corrupt 


society, we may escape its snares; 
but to live unemployed, while we have 
the means of serving our fellow-crea- 


Account of Mrs. Bovey. 
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tures, comports not with the obliga. 
tion that lies upon a Christian to fol. 
low him who went about doing good, 

It is to be noticed likewise, that in 
Mrs. Bovey’s life, neither the exercise 
of devotion nor the occupations of 
benevolence, were disparaged by a 
want of prudent attention to her do- 
mestic economy. Here also she was 
exemplary: and from this cause, no 
doubt, she was enabled greatly to ex- 
tend her charities, while her family 
was rendered comfortable, by her wise 
and diligent superintendance sweet- 
ened by a truly Christian temper. 
No Christian should forget how much, 
in the estimation of his state towards 
God, regard is to be had to what he 
is in his domestic character. A Chris- 
tian’s family is his peculiar province ; 
and ¢here he shoulc be clearly distin- 
guished from those, who neither in 
the exercise of authority, the regula- 
tion of expense, or the inspection of 
manners, seem to consider themselves 
accountable to God. 

I must confess that my pleasure, in 
contemplating this character, is height- 
ened by perceiving that her various 
other excellences were accompanied 
with that tenderness of heart, which 
“melts at the sight of human wo.” 
To have affected this would have been 
to play the hypocrite. But when the 
effusion is spontaneous, it adds grace 
to beneficence, and endears the bene- 
factor. 

One more feature in Mrs. Bovey’s 
character remains to be noticed. The 
independence with which she formed 
her opinions on ordinary topics, was 
accompanied, in religion, with the 
most humble submission of her under- 
standing tothedivineteaching. ‘** She 
esteemed it more safe to rely on the 
plain word of God, than to run into 
any freedoms of thought upon reveal- 
ed truths.” The pride of originality 
has led many from the plain path of re- 
velation, till they have at length found 
themselves without any sure ground 
to rest upon. The incipient error in 
this case, is the not sitting at the feet 
of divine wisdom, to be taught divine 
things. Were, it appears, that Mrs. 
Bovey always sat; for this conduct 
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she might have been charged by the 
self-sufficient, with being afraid to 
think for herself: but she might have 
replied, “I am not afraid to think, 
but Iam afraid of error: and to receive 
implicitly what the word of God re- 
veals, is, 1 believe, the only way to es- 
cape it.” 

It is, without doubt, from her having 
thus taken the holy scriptures as “a 
Jamp to her feet,” that her religion, in 
whatever part it is examined, appears 
to be all of one texture, while that of 
too many exhibits a very motley mix- 
ture. She had “so learned Christ,” as to 
look for her model where God had 
placed it, in the holy scriptures. Rea- 
der, keep your eye upon that model, 
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and your copy, if you make it with hum- 
ble prayer to God for his heip, will have 
the perfection of farts, though it be not 
jrerfect in degree. You will see such 
detect in it as will convince you of the 
necessity of placing your entire reliance, 
for the divine favour and acceptance, on 
him, whose “blood cleanseth from all 
sin.?’? Your aim, however, wili be evi. 
dent. It will manifestly comprenend 
the various particulars Comprised in the 
foliowing catalogue :——W hatsoever 
things are ¢rue, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are jus?, what- 
soever things are /ure, Whatsoever 
things are dovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report.” 
VIATOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED TOUR ON 
THE CONTINENT. 
(Continued from p. 487,) 
MONT-BLANC. 
Ir was dark when I reached Chamounl, 
which is situated about the middle of 
the valley at the foot of Mont-Branc. 
When I awoke the next morning (Aug. 
11,) the first thing that astonished me 
was the appearance of that stupendous 
mountain, which, from the foundation of 
the world, or rather ever since the de- 
luge, has been covered with ice and 
snow. ‘Two or three guides offered 
their services. 1 made choice of one 
Placard, an honest sensible peasant, 
who from his knowledge of the moun- 
tains and Glaciers, which he has studied 
for thirty years, has been dubbed Pro- 
fessor Piacard, 1 had no reason to com- 
plain of my choice: he explained the 
nature of the various fienomena, which 
surround this wonderful portion of the 
globe,with so much good sense, concise- 
hess, and perspicuity, that I am sure 
Newton himself would have conversed 
with him with pleasure. I had an op- 
portunity of conversing with him alone, 
as my companions did not arrive till late 
this morning, and took the advantage of 
itto question him about Mont-Blanc ; 
beginning my inquiry by asking him, 
if any person had ever attempted to as- 
cend its summit. He told me, he and 
three of that village, were the only per- 
sons who had ever made the attempt. 
! will give his relation of this adventure, 





as far as I can recollect it, in his own 
words. ‘Sir,’ said he, * we set off from 
the village about eleven at night, and 
walked by the side of the Glaciers till 
four in the morning, when we were 
obliged to go upon the ice. After a 
painful march of three hours we got 
above the ice, and found ourselves in 
the second or snowy region, At nine 
o’clock we felt an insufferable heat for 
a quarter of an hour, during which time 
our breath was almost gone, and we 
experienced an extraordinary weakness 
in our bodies, so great that we could 
scarce keep upon our legs. We veniur- 
ed to rest for two minutes; for this pur- 
pose we laid down our hats, and sat 
upon them. We were burning with 
heat; but when we rose, and attempted 
to take up our hats, we found them 
frozen so hard to the snow fhat it was 
with the greatest difficulty we could 
tear them from it. The heat began to 
diminish, and the cold increased consi- 
derakly as we ascended higher. We 
were obliged torepose very frequently, 
and at every quarter of an hour took 
a mouthful of bread with a small quan- 
tity of old wine.”? I interrupted him 
here to ask why he had not taken 
brandy? he replied, he found, by ex- 
perience, that old wine was the best 
liquor for those who frequent the 
mountalus, and that brandy was of noe 
use whatever. ‘ This was a neces- 
sary precaution against the sharpness 
of the air, which was so rarefied in these 
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upper regions, that we could hardly 
breathe. It was now eleven o’clock, 
and we imagined ourselves within an 
hour and a balf of the top. We had 
the most extensive and delicious pro- 
spect that can well be conceived: the 
world seemed quite different from what 
I had ever seen it before: it appeared 
to us quite a new globe. We could 
see as far as the hills in Champagne, 
and had a view of a great part of France. 
We were anxious to gain the top, where 
we promised ourselves fresh scenes of 
wonder and delight. But while we were 
indulging these pleasing hopes, we es- 
pieda number of clouds that were gath- 
ering round the head of the mountain, 
and announced a storm. Great as our 
curiosity was, this damped the cager- 
ness of our desire. <A tempest apa 
mist must have been fatal to us: our 
footsteps would have been filled up with 
snow: and as it would have been im- 
possible for us to have found our way, 
we must have passed the night on the 
mountain, where we must inevitably 
have been frozen to death. Besides, 
our strength also began to fail : the con- 
tinual steepness of the ascent had «imost 
Worn us out; and we were not sorry lo 
give ourselves some ease. We, there- 
fore, abandoned our scheme,not without 
a portion of regret,andthoughtourselves 
happy in leaving these airy regions be- 
fore we received any bad effects from 
the storm. We arrived at the village at 
eleven o’clock at night, having been 
absent on ourexpedition exactly twenty- 
four hours. Jam convinced there isa 
possibility of rahepee.. the summit of 
the mountain, but I think ita very diffi- 
cult and “hazardous undertaking, and 
many fortunate circumstances must 
concur to render it feasible.” 

Mr. De Luc measured this moun. 
tuin, and found its height to be 4782 
yards; but an acquaintance of mine, 
Sir , of » Who measured 
it after him, thinks the height is much 
more considerable. It is divided into 
three regions, lower, middle, and upper. 
“Lhe afore- mentioned peasants had, ac- 
cording to their own account, almost 
panel 4 he top of the middle region, 
gnd were within an hour and a hail of 
thesumimit. But Mr. Zourriz, the in- 
renious author of .2a Account of the 
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Glaciers, whom I accidentally met with 
at the foot of these mountains, assured 
me that they were much deceived in 
their distance, which must have been 
double to what they imagined. He is 
moreover thoroughly convinced, that 
no living creature ever did, or ever will, 
attain the utmost height of this stupen- 
dous mountain.* It is certainly one of 
the highest inthe known world, and far 
exceeds the Pike of Teneriffe. Mr.Bour- 
rit told me also, that the snow on the 
highest part must be some hundreds of 
feetin depth. My companions reached 
Chamoun? at nine o’clock, after having 
spent a miserable night at Valorsine, 
while I was comfortably lodged in a 
homely but wholesome bed at the foot 
of Mont-Blanc. 
(lo be continued, ) 
——= 

A Narrative of the Loss of His Maes. 
ty’s Pucket Tue Lapy HosBart, on an 
Island of Ice in the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
28th of June, 18053; with a particular 
Account of the pirovidential escape of the 
Crew in two ofien Beats, has been pub- 
lished by Witt1amM Dorset FELLOWES, 
Esq. ner commander, Of this bigily 
inicrestibe narrative, interesting not 
only on account of the intensity of suf. 
iering endured by Captain Fellowes, and 
his associates tn danger, but of the ex- 
traordinary heroism displayed by the 
sufferers, we shall grauly our readers 
with an abstract. * [t cannot fail,” we 
use the words of His Majesty's Post. 
masters general,t (prefixed to the ac- 
count,) which reflect no less honour on 
the character and principles of these 
distinguished noblemen, than on the 
captain and crew of the Lady Hobart. 
“Tt cannot fail to impress on the minds 





* It appears, however, that the exploit has 
been performed. The summit of this 
mountain was deemed inaccessible before Dr. 
Paccard, a physician at Chamouni, attempted 
to reach it in August 1786, and succeeded in 
the attempt Soon afier, the same undertak- 
ing was resolved upon and accomplished by 
M de Saussure, who has published a narrative 
of the journey ” See Encyclopedia Brit. Art. 
Mont-Buanc, where a large extract is made 
from this work. ‘The general mean result of 
the most correct admeasurements of this 
mountain make its summit to be 15,975 Eng- 
lish fect, (5324 yards 1 foot,) or three miles 
ne: ‘“ ly, above the level of the sea. 

+ Lord Auckland and Lord P, Spencer. 
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of all who may read it, the benefit of 
religion and the consolation of prayer 
under the pressure of calamity; and 
giso an awful sense of the interposition 
and mercies of Providence, in a case of 
extreme peril and distress. ‘To seamen 
it will more especially shew that disci- 
pline, order, generosity of mind, good 
lempe r, mutual benevolence,and pauient 
exertion, are, under the favour of hea- 
yen, the best safeguards in all their 
jificulties.” 





NARRATIVE, &c. 

On the 22nd of June 1803, we sailed 
fom Halifax for England, steering 
course to the southward and eastward, 
toclear Sable Island. On the 26th, took 
aFrench schooner, the captain of which, 
with the mate and one boy,were retained 
on board the packet, 

Tuesday, 28th June. About one in 
the morning, the ship then going by the 
lox at the rate of seven miles an hour, 
struck against an island of ice, with such 
idlentt. that several of the crew were 

pitched out of their hammocks. Being 
roused out of my sleep by the suddenness 
of the shock, I instantly ran upon deck. 
The helm being put hard a-port, the 
ship struck again about the chest-tree, 
ad then swung round on her heel, her 
stern-post being stove In, and her rudder 
carried away, before we could succeed 
inour attemps to haul her off. At this 
lime the island of ice appeared to hang 
quite over the ship. forming a high 
peak, which must have been at leuast 
ice the height of our mast head ; 
wd we suppose the length of the island 
to have been from a quarter to half a 
mie, 

_ The sea was now breaking over the 
ie in a dreadtul manner, the water 
ruhing in so fast as to fill the holdina 
lew minutes. Made every possibie ex- 
Criion to prevent her from sinking ; but 
in less than a quarter of an hoor she 
scliled down to her fore.chains in the 
Water, 

Our situation was now become most 
Perilous. Aware of the danger of a 
moment’s delay in hoisting cut the boats, 
Iconsulied Captain T homes of the navy, 

d Mr. Bargus, my master, as to the 
scons of making any further efforts 
‘O Save the ship, or any attempt to pre- 
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serve the mail. These gentlemen 
agreed with me, that no time was to be 
lost in hoisting them out; and that, as 
the vessel was then settling fast, our 
first and only consideration was to en- 
deavour to preserve the crew. 

And here I must pay that tribute of 
praise, which the steady discipline and 
eood conduct of every one on board so 
justly merit. From the first moment 
of the ship’s striking, not a word was 
uttered expressive of a desire to leave 
the wreck: my orders were promptly 
obeyed; and though the danger oi pe- 
rishing was every Instant increasing, 
each man waited for his turn to get into 
the boats with a cooiness and composure 
that could not be surpassed. 

Having fortunately succeeded in 
hoisting out the cutter and jolly-boat, 
the sea then running high, we placed 
the ladies in the former. One of them, 
Miss Coienham, was so terrified, that 
she sprung from the gunwale, and 
pliched into the bottom of the boat with 
considerabie violence. ‘This accident, 
which might have been productive of 
fatal consequences to herself, as weil as 
to us all, was unattended by any bad 
effects. The few provisions which nad 
been saved fiom the men’s births were 
then put into tie boats. By this time 
the main deck forward was usder water, 
and nothing but the quarter deck ap- 
peared: I then ordered my men Into 
the boats, and having lashed Iron pigs 
of bailast to the mull, it was thrown 
overboard. 

] now perceived the ship was mules. 
fast, 1 cailed out to the men to haut up 
and receive me, Intending to drop iny- 
self into the cutter from the end of the 
trysail boom ; and I desi Bargusy 
who conifhued with me on the wreck, 
to go over first In this inst 
replied, that he begged leave to disubey 
my orders; that he must sce me sate 
over before he attempted to go himself. 
Such conduct, und at such a moment, 
requires ho comment. 

The sea wus running so hich at the 
time we hoisted out the beats, that I 
scarcely flattered myscif we should get 
them out in safety ; and. indeed, nothing 
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ing: ar itis a justice to them to ob. 
serve, that not aman in the ship at- 
tempted to make use of the liquor,which 
every one had in his power. Whilst 
the cutter was getting out, I perceived 
one of the seamen (John Tipper) emp- 
tying a demijean, or bottle, containing 
five gallons, which, on inquiry, I found 
tobe rum. He said that he was emp- 
tying it for the purpose of filling it with 
water from the scuttle cask on the quar- 
ter-deck,which had been generally filled 
over night, and which was then the only 
fresh water to be got at: it became after- 
wardsour principal supply. [relate this 
circumstance as highly creditable to the 
character of a British sailor. 

We had scarcely quitted the ship, 
when she suddenly gave a heavy lurch 
to port, and then went down head fore- 
most. I had ordered the colours to be 
hoisted at the main-top-gallantmast- 
hed, with the union downwards, as a 
sixnal of distress, in case any vessel 
should happen to be near to us at the 
dawn of day. 

At this awful crisis of the ship sink- 
ing, when it is natural to suppose that 
fear woud be the predominant princi- 


ple of the human mind, the coolness of 


a British seaman was very conspicuous. 
ly manifested by his (John Andrews) 
exclaiming, ‘There, my brave tel- 
lows, there gocs the pride of Old Eng- 
land !”? 

Icannot attempt to describe my own 
feelings, or the sensations of my people. 
IE-xposed as we were in two small open 
boats upon the great Atlantic Ocean, 
bereft of all assistance but that which 
our own excrtions, under Providence, 
could afford us, we narrowly escaped 
being swallowed up in the vortex. 
Men used to vicissitudes are not easily 
dejected; but there are trials which 
human nature alone cannot surmcunt. 
The consciousness of having done our 
duty, and areliance upon a good Provi- 
dence, enabled us toendurc our calami- 
ty ; and we animated each other with 
the hope of a better fate. 

While we were employed in delibe- 
rating about our future arrangements, 
at the moment the ship was sinking, she 
was surrounded by an_ incalculable 


number of whales. We were extreme- 
ly apprehensive, from their near ap- 
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proach to the boats, that they might 
strike and materially damage them; 
we therefore shouted, and used every 
effort to drive them away, but without 
effect; they continued to pursue us, 
and remained about the boats for the 
space of half an hour, when, thank 
God! they disappeared without having 
done us any injury. 

Having at length surmounted dan- 
gers and difficuities which baffle all 
description, we rigged the foremast, and 
prepared to shape our course in the 
best manner that circumstances wouid 
admit of, the wind blowing from the 
precise point on which it was necessary 
to sall to reach the nearest land. An 
hour had scarcely elapsed from the 
time the ship struck till she foundered, 
The distribution of the crew was made 
in the following order: in the cutter, 
twenty fect long, six feet four inches 
broad, and two feet six inches deep, were 
embarked, including three ladies, (Mrs, 
Fellowes, Mrs. Scott, and Miss Coten- 
ham,) Capt. Thomas and myself, eigh- 
teen people; which, together with the 
provisions, brought the boat’s eunwale 
down to within six or seven inches of the 
water. l’'rom this confined space, some 
idea may be formedofour crowded state; 
bul it is scarcely possible for the ima- 
gination to conceive the extent of our 
sufferings in consequence of it. Inthe 
jolly-boat, fourteen feet long, five feet 
three inches broad, and two feet deep, 
were embarked Mr. Bargus, Lieutenant 
Colonel Cooke of the guards, and nine 
others. 

The only provisions we were ena. 
bled to save consisted of about filty 
pounds of biscuit, five or six gallons of 
water, part of a barrel of spruce beer, 
one demijean of rum, a few bottles of 
port wine, with two compasses, a quad- 
rant, a spy-glass, a small tin mug, and 
a wine glass. The deck lanthern, with 
a few spare candles, had been thrown 
into the boat, and the cook having 
secured his tinder-box and some 
matches, we were afterwards enabled 
to steer by night. 

The wind was now blowing strong 
from the westward, with a heavy S€@s 
and the day had just dawned. Entimat- 
ing ourselves to be at the distance 0 
350 miles from St. John’s in Newfouns- 
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lai, 1 represented to my companions 
in distress that we must begin by suf- 
fering privations, which 1 foresaw 
wouid be greater than I ventured to 
explain. To each person, therelore, 
were served out half a biscuit, and a 
giass ot wine, which was the only al- 
jowance for the ensuing twenty-four 
hours, all agreeing to leave the water 
uniouched as long as possible. Soon 
aficr daylight we made sail, with the 
jolly -boat in tow, and stood close hauled 
tothe northward and westward. We 
now said prayers, and returned thanks 
to God for our deliverance. 

Wednesday, June 29.—Vhis day was 
usnered in with light variable winds 
from the southward and eastward. We 
had passed a long and sleepless night, 
and J found myself, at the dawn of day, 
wiih twenty-elgit persons jooking up 
to me with anxicty for the direction of 
our course, as well as jor the distribu- 
tion Of their scanty allowance. On 
examluiny our provisions, we found 
the bay of biscuit mucl damaged by 
salt water; it therefore became neces- 
sary to curtail the allowance, to which 
precauuon all cheerfully assented. — 
We ali returned thanks for our past 
mercies, and offered up prayers for our 
Salely. 

A thick fog soon after came on, with 
heavy rain, which we had no means of 
collecting. Our crowded and exposed 
sliuation was now rendered more dis- 
tressing from being thorougbly wet, 
At noon served a quarter of a biscuit 
and a glass of rum to each person. One 
ol the ladies again read prayers to us, 
Particularly those for delivery after a 
Storm, and those for safety at sea. 

Lhursday, June 30.—At daybreak we 
Were all so benumbed with wet and 
extreme cold, that haif a glass of rum 
ond a mouthful of biscuit were served 
out to each person; the ladies, who 
lad hitherto refused to taste the spirits, 
were now prevailed upon to take the 
Stated allowance, which afforded them 
immediate relief. The sea was mostly 
calm, with thick fog and sleet; the air 
raw and cold: we had kept at our oars 
al] hight, and we continued to row 
during the whole of this dav. At neon 
We yudved ourselves to be distant 246 
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miles from St. John’s. Performed 
divine service. 

friday, July 1.—During the greater 
part of the last twenty-four hours it 
blew a hard gale of wind from the west- 
south-west, with a heavy sea; thick for 
and sleet; the weather excessively 
cold, for the spray freezing as it flew 
over us rendered our situation truly 
deplorable. We all felt a most painful 
depression of spirits; the want of nou- 
rishment, and the continued cold and 
wet weather, had rendered us almost 
incapable of exertion. The very con. 
fined space in the boat would not allow 
of our stretching our limbs, and seve- 
ral of the men, whose feet were con- 
siderably swelled, repeatedly called out 
for water. On my reminding them of 
the resolution we had made, and of the 
absolute necessity of our persevering in 
it, they acknowledged the justice and 
propriety of my refusal, and the water 
remained untouched. 

At the commencement of the gale 
we stood to the northward and west- 
ward; but the cutter was so low in the 
water, and had shipped so much sea, 
that we were obliged to cast off the 
jolly-boat’s tow-rope, and we very soon 
lost sight of her in the fog. This un- 
lucky circumstance was productive of 
ihe utmost distress to us all. ‘To add 
to the misery of our situation, we lost 
with the boat not only a considerable 
part of our stores, but with them our 
quadrant and spy-glass. 

In the course of this day there were 
repeated exclamations of a strange suil, 
although I knew it was next to an im- 
possibility to discern any thing, owing 
to the thickness of the fog; yet they 
were urged from the several seamen, 
with such apparent certainty of their 
object, that I was induced to put the 
boat before the wind to convince them 
of their crror; and as I then saw in a 
strong point of view the consequence 
of such deviations, I represented with 
all the force of which I was capable, 
that the depression arising from disap- 
pointment infinitely overbalanced the 
momentary relief proceeding from such 
delusive expectation, and [I exhorted 
them not to allow suca fancies to break 


ont Into expression. Under all these 
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circumstances, the ladies particularly, 
with a heroism that no words can de- 
scribe, afforded to us the best exam- 
ples of paticnce and fortitude. 

We all joined in prayers, which 
tranquiliized our minds, 2nd afforded 
us the consolatory hope of bettering our 
condition; on these occasions we were 
all bure-headed, notwithstanding the in- 
cessant showers. At noon St. John’s 
distant 148 miles. 

Saturday, July 2—It rained hard 
during the night, and the cold became 
so severe, that almost every one in the 
boat was unable to move. At day break 
I served out about the third of a wine- 
glass of rum to each person, with a 
quarter of a biscuit, and before noon a 
small quantity of spruce beer, which 
afforded us great relief. 

At half past eleven A. M. a sail 
was discovered to the eastward, stand. 
ing to the north-west. Our joy at 
sucha sight, withthe immediate hope 
of deliverance, gave us all new lile. 
Having hauled close to the wind, we 
neured each other fast, and in less 
han a quarter of an hour we perceiv- 
ed the jolly-boat. 

I cannot attempt to describe the va- 
rious sensations of joy and disappoint- 
snent which were, by turns, express- 
ed on all our countenances. As soon 
as we approached the Jolly-boat we 
threw out to her a tow-rope, and bore 


away to the north-west. The most 
their hav- 


sinvular circumstance was, 
ye pir two nichts without any 


eh tempestuous weather, could not 
rave happened but from the interpo- 
sition of Providence. 

Our hopes of deliverance had now 
been buoyed up to the highest pitch. 
The excitement arising from our joy 
began perceptbly to its effect ; 
and to a state of artificial strength suc- 


a 


lose 


ceeced such a despondency, that no 
entreaty nor argument could rouse 


some of the men even to the common 

s of making saul. 
To the French Captain, and severa 
people who appeared to have 
suffered most, I t 
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vertheless, taken large draughts of ; it, 
and became delirious; some were 
seized with violent cramps and twich. 
ing of the stomach and bowels, J] 
agvain took occasion to point out to the 
rest of them the extreme danger of 
such indiscretion. 

Performed divine service. 
St. John’s distant 110 miles. 

Sunday, 3d.-—The cold, wet, hun. 
ger, and thirst, which we now expe. 
rienced, are not to be described, and 
made our situation very deplorabie. 
At eight P. M. having a strong breeze 
from the southward, we stood on un- 
der all the canvas we could spread, 
The French Captain, who for some 
days had laboured under a despon- 
dency, which admitted of no consola. 
tion, jumped overboard ina fit of de. 
lirium, andinstantly sunk. One of the 
other prisoners in the jolly-boat  be- 
came so outrageous, that it was found 
necessary to lash him to the bottom 
of the beat. 

The melancholy fate of the poor 
captain, whom I had learnt to esteem. 
affected me at first more sensibly, 
perhaps, than any other person; for 
on the day on which I was making 
the distribution in the boats, and was 
considering in which I should piace 
him, he came to me with tears in his 
eyes to implore me pot to leave him 
to perish with the wreck ; I assured 
him that I never had entertained such 
an idea; that as I had been the accl- 
dental cause of his misfortunes, | 
would endeavour to make his situation 
as casy as 1 could, and that, as we 
were all exposed to the same danger; 
we would survive or perish together. 

We were all deeply affected by 
this circumstance ; the most trifling 
accident or disappointm ent was sufi 
cient to render cur irritable stale 
more painful; and I was seized with 
such melancholy, that I lost all recol- 
lection of my situation for many hours; 
a violent shivering had seized més 
which returned at intervals; and 4s 
I bad refused all sustenance, my stale 
was very alarming: towards night ! 
enjoyed, for the first time, three or 
four hours sound sleep, a perspiration 

ame on,and I awoke as from a dream; 
free from delirium, but painfully alive 
to all the horrors that surrounded me 
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The sea continued to break over 
the boats so much, that those who had 
force enough, were obliged to bale 
without intermission. ‘Those who sat 
in the stern of the cutter were so 
confined, that it was difficult for any 
one to put his hand into his pocket, 
and the greater part of the crew lay 
in water upon the boat’s bottom. 

The return of dawn brought us no 
relicf but its light. The sun had 
never cheered us but once during the 
whole of our perilous voyage ; and 
thuse who had a few hour’s of inter- 
rupred sleep, awoke to all the consci- 
ousncss of wretchedness and misery. 

A very heavy gale of wind came 
on from the southward, with so tre- 
mendous a sea, that the greatest vigi- 
Jance was necessary In managing the 
helm. We scudded before it, ex- 
necting every returning wave to over- 
whelm us; but, through the provi- 
dence of Almighty God, we wezther- 
ed the storm, which began to abate 
towards night. We had nearly run 
our distance from St. John’s; but 
owing to the thickness of the fog, we 
were prevented from discerning to any 
great extent. 

About this time a beautiful white 


_ bird hovered over the mast-headof the 
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cutter, and continued fluttering there 
until dark. Trifling as this circum- 
stance may appear, it was consider- 
ed by us all as a propitious omen. 
We indulged ourselyes, on this occa- 
sion, with the most consolatory assu- 
rances, that the same hand which had 
provided this solace to our distresses 
would extricate us from the danger 
that surrounded us. 

There being every reason to con- 
clude ourselves well in with the land, 
the few that were able to move were 
how called upon to make a last effort 
‘0 save their lives by rowing, and 
‘sing advantage of the little breeze 
we then had. We had now been six 
days and nights, constantly wet and 
cold, without any other sustenance 
than a quarter of a biscuit and one 
wine glass of fluid for twenty-four 
hours. The men who had appeared 
totally indifferent as to their fate, sum- 
moned up resolution, and as many as 

Christ. Obsery. No. 22, 
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were capable of moving from the 
bottom of the boats applied to ‘he oars. 

Monday, 4th. As the day dawned, 
the fog became so thick that we could 
not see very far from the boat. Dur- 
ing the night we had been under the 
necessity of casting off the jelly-boat’s 
tow-rope, to induce her crew to exert 
themselves by rowing. We again 
lost sight of her, and I perceived that 
this unlucky accident was beginning 
to excite great uneasiness among us. 
We were now so reduced, that the 
most trifling remark or exclamation 
agitated us very much. I thereiore 
found it necessary to cautio. the peo- 
ple against being deceived by the ap- 
pearance of land, or calling out till 
we were quite convinced of its reali- 
ty, more especially as fog-banks are 
often mistaken for land. Several of the 
poor fellows, however, repeatedly ex- 
claimed they heard breakers, others 
the firing of guns; and the sounds we 
did hear resembied the latter so much, 
that I concluded some vessel had got 
on shore, and was making signals of 
distress: the noise afterwards proved 
to be the blowing of whales, of which 
we saw a great number. 

Soon after daylight the sun rose in 
view for the second time since we 
quitted the wreck. it is worthy of 
remark, that during the period of seven 
days that we were in the boats, we 
never had an opportunity of taking 
an observation, either of the sun, mcon, 
or stars, nor of drying our clothes. 
The fog, at length, beginning to dis- 
perse, we instantly caught a glimpse 
of the land within a mile distance, be- 
tween Kettle Cove and Island Cove, 
in Conception Bay, fourteen leagues 
from the harbour of St. John’s. Al- 
most at the same moment we had the 
inexpressible satisfaction to discover 
the jolly-boat, anc a schooner in shore 
standing off towards us. 

I wish it were possible for me to 
describe our sensations at this interest- 
ing moment. From the constant 
watching and fatigue, and from the 
languor and depression arising from 
our exhausted state, such accumulated 
irritability was brought on, that the 
joy of a speedy relief affected us afl 
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in a most remarkable way: many 
burst into tears, some looked at each 
other with a stupid stare, as if doubt- 
ful of the reality of what they saw ; 
several were in such a lethargic state, 
that no consolation, no animating lan- 
guage, could rouse them to exertion. 

Atthis affecting period, though over- 
powered by my own feelings, and 
impressed with the recollection of our 
sufferings, and the sight of so many 
deplorable objects, I proposed to of- 
fer up our solemn thanks to heaven 
live- 
ry one cheerfully assented; and as 
soon as | opened the prayer book 
(which [ had secured the last time I 
weal down to my Cabin.) there was 
an universal silence; a spirit of devo. 
tioa was so singularly mantfested on 
this occasion, that to the benefits ofa 
religious sense in uncultivated minds, 
must be ascribed that discipline, good 
order,; and exertion, which even the 
sight of land could scarcely produce. 

The schooner betog now within hail, 
and having mad. our situation known, 
she hove to. und received us on board, 
our boats belag taken In tow. 

The wind having blown with great 
violence from off the coast, we did 
not reach the fanding place at Island 
Cove till four o’clock in the evening. 
All the women and children in the 
village, with two or three fishermen, 
(the rest of the men being absent,) 
to the beach, and appear- 
ing deeply affected at our wretched 


for our miraculous deliverance. 


came down 


situation, assisted in lifting us cut of 
the vessel. and afterwards in carrying 
us uo the craggy rocks, over which 
ve were obliged to pass to get to 
their habitations. This small viilage 
afforded neither medical aid nor fresh 
provisions, of which we stood so much 
in need; potatoes and sait fish being 
the only food of the inhabitants I 
determined, therefore, to lose no time 
in proceeding to St. John’s, where we 
arrived on the 8th of July. Thence 
T proceeded to England, where I ar- 
rived an the 3rd of August. 


To the Elitor of the Christian Observer, 


Audi altcram fartem is an admonition 


On extracting political Good from moral Evil. 
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of which Ihave frequently experienceg 
the benefit. But I do not recollect to 
have evcr more deeply felt the impor, 
tance of it than on perusing, in the 
number of the Christian Observer for 
July, your report of the parliamentary 
debates on the Lottery Bill. I confess 
that I have, for a long time, entertained 
some scruples of conscience on this 
subject. 1 could not consider the 
adoption of such an expedient for jp. 
creasing the public revenue as advisa. 
ble, either in a political or a moral 
view, Judge then what were the ef. 
fects produced on my mind, by the able, 
luminous, and forcible statement of the 
gentleman who spoke in opposition to 
the lottery. Every argument adduced 
gave me entire satisfaction : all my pre. 
vious doubts were confirmed; and ] 
felt clearly convinced both of the im. 
policy and of the iniquity of the mea. 
sure in question. Such were my sen. 
timents on this matter; and such had 
been my sentiments still, had 1 omitted 
to comply with the admonition men. 
tioned above. Yes, Sir, had I not pro. 
ceeded to pay due attention to the ar. 
cuments advanced on the opposite side, 
I had, perhaps, for ever continued, as | 
am now free to acknowledge, in a state 

of gross misconception and ignorance 

on this important subject. These ar. 

guments, according to your report, 

were two. The former went to defend 

the measure chiefly on the ground a 

precedent. I cannot indeed say, that 

this argument had much weight with 

me; forit appeared evident to my mind, 

that if the measure were either morally 

or politicaily bad, no previous usage 

could justify a recurrence to it. The 

other plea urged in favour of the lott 

ry was, “that as a spirit of gambling 

existed in the nation, it was right aud 
ex pedient that government should aval 
itself of that spirit, and turn it to the 
advantage of the state.’ On readin; 
these words, my sentiments underwelt 
an immediate and entire revolutio 
The argument contained in them, struck 
meas the most satisfactory and com 
clusive which I bad ever heard. | 
carried irresistible conviction on the 
face of it. It appeared to me one © 
those plain, simple, obvious, unanswe™ 
able truths, which, while they cail fort! 
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our admiration of the persons who ad- 
yance them, create In us no little sur- 
rise and self-dissatisfaction atour own 
want of penetration in not having dis- 
covered them. What proposition can 
be more reasonable, than thatthe vicious 
propensities of individuals should be 
made subservient to the good of the 
state? What attempt can be more 
sraiseworthy and meritorious, than that 
of converting national sins into soufttcs 
of national prosperity, of thus extract- 
ing political good out of moral evil ? 
It must be admitted, indeed, that this 
principle is not altogether a new disco- 
yery. Ithas been resorted to by other 
wise and enlightened countries. In 
Holland, and in some parts of Italy, 
the government has formerly availed 
itself of the irregular inclinations of the 
people, and has derived a considerable 
supply from licensing places peculiarly 
ypropriated to licentiousness, Nay, 
in our own country, the same principle 
has been indirectly at least recognised, 
and tacitly adopted, in the encourage- 
ment given to ale-houses, and In the 
objections so frequently urged against 
the diminution of their numbers, as a 
measure highly prejudicial to the re- 
venue. 
But though the merit of novelty and 
Invention cannot attach to the present 
espousers of this admirable principle 
of political expediency; yet to them 
belongs all the credit of having made 
a public and unreserved avowal of it: 
aid to them, I trust, will further belong 
the credit of making a more general 
and extensive application of it. Yes, 
Sir, L do trust, that the principle in 
question will be universally applied in 
very possible direction; and Lam hap- 
Py to say, that subsequent events fully 
jusufy me in expressing my hopes on 
this subject with no inconsiderable de- 
srce ef confidence. In the General 
Defence Bill, the same ingenuity has 
veen shewn In converting ihe evil dis- 
positions of the people to the public 
advantage. Perceiving that a sjarit of 
Subbath-breaking existed in the nation, 
the framers of that bill have happily 
availed themselves of it for the service 
ot the state, and with a laudable aiten- 
"Ch to the public interests have cne 
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couraged the process of volunteering, 
by the tempting offer of a legal profa. 
nation of the Lord’s Day. With the 
hope, therefore, that these efforts may 
be systematically pursued, I wiil ven- 
ture to suggest some few hints tor the 
consideration of the legislature. 

There exists among certain individu- 
uals in the nation a passion for promot- 
ing boxing-matches, and other brutal 
and inhuman sports; why may not this 
spirit be countenanced and turned to 
the public good? Why may not these 
pastimes be rendered legal, end by a 
suitable tax Ievied on the performers 
and spectators, be converted into a pro- 
fiiable branch of finance? There exists 
also, throughout the nation, a general 
spirit of swearing. What forbids that 
ali due advantage should be taken also 
of this spirit? Why may not oaths, 
and vroizne conversation, be tolerated 
under certain regulations? Tet the 
present fines on these practices, for 
instance, be greatly increased, and an 
annual license be granted for a small 
sum to all persons who wish to be in- 
Culged with the commission of them. 
Incalculable would be the addition to 
the revenue, which by these and siml- 
lar means might easily be procured. 
In short, Sir, f am not sure but that, by 
taking a judicious advantage of pre. 
vailing and fashionabie vices, the pre. 
sent system of taxation may be entrely 
laid aside ; the excise laws be repealed ; 
the assessed and income taxes be abo- 
lished ; and effectual provision be made 
for the exigencies of the state, without 
bringing either odium on ministers, or 
burdens on the people. Some few 
old-fashioned persons, perhaps, whose 
minds are too blinded by prejudice to 
perceive the expediency of the mea- 
sure, might censure the aduption of it: 
but the promoters of the system would 
receive ample compensstion for such 
censures, in the approbation of the more 
enlightened part of the nation, in the 
increasing popularity of their sdmiuls- 
tration, and in the conscious reiection, 
that if by their cfforts the country was 
daily becoming morally worse, It wes 
yet in an exactly equal retio becoming 
politically better. 
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Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. Pose, that the Emperor of Morocco 
(what may we not suppose of such a 
monster?) passed a decree, that no 
merchant should trade with his subjects 
who had not previously exposed himself 
as a mark, to be once fired at by his 
Moorish Majesty, at the distance of 
fifteen paces, with a pistol which he 
had received as a present from his 
brother of Great Britain. Would the 
m@rchant think this a danger to which 
he could properiy expose himself in his 
plans of commerce? Would he not in 
doing so be universally condemned by 
all who made any pretensions to moral- 
ity, as (in addition to various other 
grounds of condemnation) a farviceps 
crimints with the tyrant of the desert? 


> 2 


In addition to your very clear and sa- 
tisfactory observations on the letter of 
your correspondent Miles, in’ your 
number for September, will you per- 
mit me to remind him, that if he acted 
in the way he mentions, he would be a 
party to the crime of his opponent? 
His statement conveys a tacit acknow- 
ledgment,that a gentleman who spould 
challenge, meet, and fire at him, would 
be justly chargeable with guilt. Would 
Miles then be innocent, if he voluntarily 
presented himself to the fire of his an- 
tagonist? Would he not by such a con. 
duct voluntarily afford him an opportu- 
nity of perpetrating a crime, and there- 
fore be beyond all dispute an accom- 
plice in it? If through the absurd opi- 
nions, which the corrupt practice of the 
world has made current on the subject ' 
of duelling, this conclusion appears at Tue writer has been credibly in. 
all doubtful to Miles, let him try the formed, that Mr. Charles Wesley, 
justness of my reasoning by applying Mr. I'letcher, ol Madeley, and, in the 
it tootheranalogous cases. Would he latter part of his iite, Mr John Wes. 
think himself innocentin giving a high- ley, dis inctly opposed the doctrines 
wayman to understand that if he wished now supposed to be generally held in 
to rob him, he should travel a certain the Wesleian Societies; that the for- 
road on a given day,and would surren-  giveness of sin is manifested by in- 
der his money without resistance, and ternal impulses and impressions, and 
never take any measures to bring the that assurance, communicated by in- 
man to justice? Would he not justly pulses or otherwise obtained, 1s an ip. 
consider himseif as having, by his con- dispensable and an infallible mark of 
duct, smoothed the way of the robbcr a state of salvation. If some of your 
to the perpetration of a crime which correspondents would favour the pub- 
otierwise might probably never have lic with a perspicuous statement of the 
been committed, and as therefore par. final opinions of these eminent men 
taking in its guilt? Let another illus- on the two subjects in question, they 
tration be taken from the instance of might possibly render no inconsidere 
the merchant, who faces dengers in his” ble seryice ta religion. 

commercial pursuits. We will sup- X.Y 


jee a 
To the Editor of the © hristian Observer. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CXVIN. The History of the Church of Christ. that next to the study of the sacred 
Volume the Fourth, Part LZ. Containing the oracles, no branch of knowledge 1s $0 
Remainder of the Thirteenth Century; also jiteresi ing and important, as that which 
the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and part of the 1 4. : .— . all 
Sixteenth Centuries. FEcited from the “Man- Gevelopes the history of the Church 4 
uscripts of the late Reverend Josepu Miz. Christ. In reviewing the ecclesiast 
wer; With Additions, Corrections, &c. cal history of the three first centuries 
By the Reverend Isaac Miinev, DD. faith is invigorated and hope enlivenc! 
Dean of Carlisle, and Master of Queen’s by the triumph of evangelical truth 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge : printed nm ee a ee _——— 
atthe University Press, Svo. 5s. 6d. Lon- slg the splendid Tem of pas 
don, Mathews and Mawman, 1805. Kdolatry, without any other weapon 

than the “ sword of the spirit.” In 

Tr will readily be allowed by all who tracing the progressu: the grand apos 

venerate the Uible as the word of God, tacy from the primitive faich, ull the 
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full establishment of the man of sin in 
the eleventh century, the pious chris- 
tian, while he remarks the fulfilment 
of scripture prophecies, ts led to adore 
the providence of God, who never leit 
his Gospel without some faithful wit- 
nesses inthe worst of times. From the 
twelfth century we hail with gratl- 
tude the dawning of that bright day, 
which, at the auspicious era of the 
Protestant reformation, dispelled the 
thick mists of anti-christian delusion 
with which Europe had been so long 
enveloped ; and we trust we may how 
indulge the pleasing hope, that the 
glorious light whici that great event 
has diffused will never be eclipsed, 
but shine more and more until the 
coming of that happy period, when 
“the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea.” 

An impartial history of the Chris- 
tian Church, executed with sound 
jedgment and correct taste, upon true 
scriptural principles, has long been a 
desideratum in this Protestant coun- 
iry; for, as a plous writer observes, 
the bulk of ecclesiastical history, as it 
is .enerally understood, is little more 
than a history of what the passions, 
prejudices, and interested views of 
mci have prompted them to perpe- 
trace under the pretextand sanction of 
reiigion ;* by which means the cause 
ol scepticism and iInfidety bas been 
Uhvesignediy promoted, by 
Whose stability in the fatth of the Gos- 
pei lias never been qnestioned. The 
history of Mosheim, which, during the 
last forty years, has been our principal 
source of ecclesiastical knowledge, 
is far from being satisfactory to thuse 
readers who are desirous of separating 
ihe wheat from the tares, or to speak 
without a metaphor, of finding genuine 
Christianity amidst the corruptions 
which have been engrafted upon it, by 
the craft and vanity of men pretending 
io be wise above what is written. Of 
some popular authors in our own coun. 
try, who had handled different periods 
of ecclesiastical history, it might be 


writers 
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said, with too much truth, that they 
had written more as politicians than 
as Christians. In short, we had no 
standard work in our language which 
gave us the history of the Catholic 
Church upon those sound and con- 
sistent principles, which were receg- 
nised by our firs: Protestant reformers. 

Such was the state in which Mr. 
Milner found this important branch of 
knowledge in our country, when he 
undertook to give the world a history 
of the Church of Christ. His reputa- 
tion as a scholar had long been esta. 
blished in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the public had been well ac- 
quainted with his talents as an author 
by several useful productions, especial. 
ly by a solid detence of scriptural 
truth against the sneers and misrepre- 
sentations of Givbon, and the sophis- 
try of Hume; and the zeal and suc- 
cess with which he had, for many 
years, discharged the duules of the 
pastoral care were equalied by very 
few clergymen inthe knedom. We 
had, therefore, Just grounds to expect 
from Mr. Milner such a view of ec- 
clesiasiical history as would do credit 
to nis learning, and prove edifying to 
christian readers of all denominations : 
nor have we been disappointed in our 
expectations It is true, that the cri- 
tic, who examines sentences according 
to Dr. Blair's rules of collucation, may, 
without the sweat of his brow, extract 
abundance of deviations from purity of 
style: and, without being fasudious, 
we cannot but regret that Mr. Miiner 
paid so llitie regard to correctness and 
perspicuity in the structure of his lan. 
guagve. It were also to be wished that 
he had been more studivus of the duci- 
dus,ordo in the arrangement of his 
materials ; but these and other defects 
that might be pointed out In the literary 
execution of the work, 10 our estima. 
tion, welzh but as a feather In the 
scale, asainst its peculiar excellences. 
We conceive thatthe great objects of 
an ecclesiastical histovian are to ex- 
hibit the history of the Church as **a 
congregation of | men, In the 
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nistered according to Christ’s ordi- 
nance ;”* to point out the distingulsh- 
ing characteristics of true believers 
in Christ as the subjects of a kingdom 
which is not of this world ; and to shew 
how the revolutions of empire have 
been rendered subservient to the grand 
purposes of heaven, as they are re- 
vealed in the scriptures of truth. We 
think this province has been more 
Clearly marked out by Mr. Milner, 
than by any of his predecessors with 
whom we are acquainted, for which he 
is entitled to the gratitude of all true 
members of the “ Moly Catholic 
Church,” 
The Reverend Mr. Newton, in his 
Review of the Ecclesiastical History 
of the Virst Century, had paved the 
way for a work upon the plan adopted 
by Mr. Milner, who, in the introduc- 
tion to his first volume, acknowledges 
that, to the best of his recollection, 
the perusal of Mr. Newton’s insiruc- 
tive publication had suggested to him 
the first idea of his undertaking. 
Three volumes had appeared in the 
worthy author’s lifetime, which were. 
very favourably received by the public. 
The first volume, which made its 
appearance in 1794, exhibits a view of 
ecclesiastical history during the golden 
period of the three first centuries. 
It opens with an epitome of the nature 
and progress of Christianity in the 
apostolic ave, extracted from the New 
‘Tesiament. The account of the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church of 
God in the second and third centuries, 
is enriched with copious biographical 
anecdotes of the most distinguished 
worthics, who carnestly contended for 
the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and nobly sealed their profession with 
their blood. Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
and Polycarp are exhibited before us 
in just and lively reflected 
from their own writings; and Origen 
and Cyprian shine forth as stars of the 
first magnitude. a —— picture 
Is given of the African Cliurch about 
the middie of ithe ne rd century, during 
the pacific part of the reien of the 
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Emperor Valerian ;+ and the volume 
Closes by stating, in a very judicious 
manner, the strict connexion between 
sound doctrine and right practice. 

The second volume, which was pub. 
lished in 1795, contains the history of 
the church in the fourth and fifth cen. 
turies, during which period took place 
the civil establishment of Caristianity, 
the Arian and Pelagian controversies, 
and the memorabie schism of the Do- 
natists in Africa; on all which subjects 
our author has acquitted bimself as a 
sound divine and an able defender of 
our ecclesiastical polity. In this vo. 
lume we have very interesting biogra. 
phical sketches of two distinzulshed 
worthices of the Latin Church, Ambrose 
Bishop of Milan,and Angustine Bishop 
of Hlippo. Phe copious extracts that 
are given from the confessions of the 
lutter, cannot fail io afford much edifi- 

cation to all who know the nature of 
that divine life which is * hid with 
Christ in God ;”’ and to lead those who 
do not to doubt the soundness of their 
faith. 

Mr. Milner, as a scholar, was fully 
qualified to examine the original sour. 
ces of information respecting the eccle- 
siastical history of the five first centu- 
ries, and his industry was no less con. 
spicuous than his learning ; according: 
ly, he has diligently availed himself of 
the labours of Eu isebius, Socrates, So- 
zomen, and Theodoret, and the writings 


+ A circumstance occurs in this period 
which we think deserves the serious consi- 
deration of Anti-pedo-Baptists. A council 
was held in Africa by sixty-six bishops, with 
Cyprian at their head, before whom the fol- 
lowing question was brought, whether infants 
should be baptized immediately, or on the 
eighth day? The council unanimously deter- 
mined that they should be baptized as soon as 
possible ; on which Mr. Milner remarks—* If 
infant baptism had been an innovation, it must 
have been now of a considerable standing. 
The disputes concerning Easter, and othe? 
very unint eresting points, shew that such an 
innovation must have formed a remarkable 
zra inthe church; the number of heresies 
and divisions had been very great: among 
them all, such a deviation “from apostolical 
practice as this must have been remarked 
‘io me it appea:s impossible to account for 
this state of things, but on the footing that tt 
had ever been allowed, and therefore th: rt the 
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of tue Fathers. The modern writers, 
to wnom he chiefly acknowledges his 
obiizations, are tne learned Centuriators 
ot Magdeburgh, Lurdner, Cave, Dupin, 
Fleury, Batlet, and Mosheim. 

The third volume, which made its 
appearance two years after the second, 
contains the history of seven centurics, 


waich have justly obtained the name of 


the dark ages, although the gloom was 
now and then cheered by gleams of 
light, which have not escaped the pe- 
netrating eye of our historian. ‘The 
original writers, who furnish materials 
for the sixth century, are Evagrius 
Scholasticus, and Gregory the First, 
Bishop of Rome, an illustrious charac- 
ter, whose life and writings form the 
chief and most interesting part of the 
history of that period, Mr. Milner 
closes his account of Gregory by re- 
marking, that *¢it would have been to 
the advantage of the reputation of the 
Roman Ciurch, if he had been the last 


of that name.”? In the scventh and 
eighth centuries we are conducted 


through a dreary waste: the most inte- 
resting character to the christian rea- 
der that occurs in this period, is our 
learned and pious countryman Bede, 
on whom the suffrage of mankind has 
deservedly conferred the titic cf vene- 
yahle. Inthe ninth century, we have 
an account of the sect of the Paulicians 
collected from Mosheim and Gibbon. 
Our author pays a compliment to the 
Jaiter for his candour in this part of his 
history, aithough he says he cannot 
lollow Mr. Gibbon in his conjectures 
concerning the dispersion of that peo- 
ple through the European provinces, 
nor admit that there is any good evi- 
dence of the Waldenses owing their 
origin to the Paulicians. 

We have an interesting account c° 
the celebrated Claudius, Bishop of Tu- 
rin, who lived in the ninth century, and 
whom Mr. Milner dignifies with the 
litle of the first Protestant Reformer. 
The tenth century is very properly 
termed, by our author, “ the ultimate 
point of christian depression,” or to 
borrow his quotation from Baronius tie 
Popish annalist, an age of iron, of lead, 
and of darkness. The learned and de- 
yout Anseim, Archbishop of Canterbu- 
"ys Sheds a ray of vivid glory over the 
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annals of the eleventh century ; and the 
sketch which Mr. Milner has given of 
his character and writings is truly edi- 
fying. In the twelfth century fourish- 
ed the famous Bernard Abbot of Clair- 
val, whose life and writings occupy the 
chief part of Mr. Milner’s review of the 
ecclesiastical history of that period. 
We have also an account of the origin 
and progress of the growing sect of the 
Cathari, or Puritans of that time, after- 
wards better known by the name of 
Waldenses, whose history down to the 
time of the reformation closes the third 
volume. Our historian has found that 
Mosheim’s account of these people is, 
in some respects, confused and errone- 
ous; and the whole of what has been 
collected by him concerning the doc- 
trine, discipline, and sufferings of the 
Wealdenses, deserves the attentive and 
grateful perusal of all who venerate the 
eenuine priiciples of protestantism. 
Our attention is now called to the 

fourth volume, part the first, which 
carrics down the history of the Church 
to the beginning of the Lutheran Re- 
formation. This volume is ushered 
into the world with a long preface by 
the learned editor, wherein he states, 
in a very satisfactory manner, the rea- 
sons which have retarded the publica- 
ion of this posthumous work; points 

ut with great precision the defects of 
modern ecclesiastical historians, espe- 
clally those who have undertaken to 
wrhke an account of the Protestant re- 
formation ; and censures the very mea- 
gre and imperfect representations they 
have given of the character, motives, 
and views of the great Saxon reformer 
Martin Luther. The materials which 
Mr. Milner had collected for his fourth 
volume, were left at his death in a very 
unfinished state for the public eye ; but 
they had the good fortune to fall into 
the hands of one, who is more fully 
jualified to do them justice than any 
other surviving friend. We bave pe- 
rused the preface with singular satis- 
faction, as exhibiting a pleasing picture 
ef two Jearned brothers united by a 
most cordial affection, and by a perfect 
congeniality of sentiment on subjects 
of prime importance. 

The volume now before us opens 
with a brief sketch of the general state 
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of the church in the thirteenth century, 
which is marked by the rise of the 
two great orders of Mendicant Friars, 
the Franciscans and the Dominicans, 
and by the establishment of the bloody 
tribunal of the inquisition, Aristotle 
reigned with despotic sway in the 
schools of philosophy. The traditions 
of the fathers, refined through the 
strainers of the Cherubic and Seraphic 
Doctors, had usurped that prerogative 
in the Church which belongs to the 
scriptures of truth; the glorious Gos- 
fiel of the blessed God Jay buried under 
the rubbish of a vain and quibbling phi- 
losophy; and the imporrant doctrine of 
the justification of a sinner by the merit 
of Christ alone through faith,which may 
be regarded as the corner stone of all 
the Protestant Churches,was not taught 
in the schools of divinity. and seldom 
heard from the pulpit. ‘lhe following 
extract will give our readers a clear 
view of the wretched state of theology 
In those days, with respect to the terms 
of our acceptance with God, 
“At this time the doctrine of grace of con. 
gruity was in high repute, in other words, 
justifi cation by man’s own works was insisted 
on; and while some decent shew of respect 
was paid in words to the merits of Christ, the 
real meriterious objects, on which men were 
taught to ph lace their hope, were some per- 
formances by which they might, in a lower 
sense, deserve gracz and pure hase the applica- 
tion of it to themselves: thus a religion pre. 
vailed, which accommodated all sorts of sin- 
ners. Those of a more decent cast were 
taught to expect the divine favour by their 
ewn works, which deserved grace of congru- 
nv; andthe most scandalous transeressors, 
by the doctrine of commutation of ofiences, 
mischt still obtain forgiveness: the exercise of 
niunificence towards the hierarchy 
to cover all crimes; but the humble and the 
contrite alone, who felt what sin is and sighed 
for a remedy, found no relief to conscien- 
ces which could not adinit the delusive re- 
freshments provided bythe papacy These 
either mouried in secret, aiid poured out their 


was sure 


souls to that God, who savs to his creatures, 
‘seek and ye shall fi nd,’ or if they united 
themselves in a body of faithful p eople, main. 


tained the character of those of whom the 
world was not worthy,’ and sufiered the ex. 
tremitics of persecution under the name of 
W aidenses.” (pp. a 13.) 

mnode of worship which pre- 
vailed at this period, was a compound 
of idolatry ond base superstition, In 
>. 27, an account is given of the ser- 
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vice Called the Rosary or Psalter of the 
Virgin Mary,which consisted of fifteen 
decads of Ave Marias, and a Paternos- 
ter before each decad ; and our author 
subjoins, with a tone of fervour becom. 
ing a Protestant Divine, “Is this the 
spirit of grace and sufifilication promised 
to the Christian Church? Is this the 
spirit of adoption whereby men cry 
Abba, Father’ What is it but the spirit 
of bondage and miserable superstition, 

the religion of the lips, a self- righteous 
drudgery of so much devotional work, 
with a view to purchase the remission 
of sins, and to ease the consciences of 
men, without either understanding the 
doctrines or practising the precepts of 
scripture °” 

The two most eminent scholastic di- 
vines of this age were Thomas Acui- 
nas and Bonaventure, but they were 
unabie, as Mr. Milner observes, to 
give tO a serious inquirer the scriptu- 
ral answer to the question, What 
shall 1 doto be saved??? They knew 
not how to apply, to a troubled con- 
science, the grand remedy which the 
Gospel prescribes for deliverance from 
the guilt and dominion of sin, even the 
faith of Christ, which, to borrow the 
words of our author, “ at once gives 
peace to the conscicnce and leads it to 
true holiness.’’ 

Although the distinguishing features 
of Christ’s visible Church were no 
longer discernible in the Grecian or 
Hoasish Hierarchies, vet, as the Wal- 
denses themselves allowed, a remnant 
ofthe chosen sced was still to be found 
in Babylon; and Mr. Milner conciudes 
his account of this century with bio- 
graphical sketches of various persons 
oi that de scription, who, to use his own 
words, ‘loved the Lord, and served 
him with their spirit under every dis- 
advantage.” One of the most distin- 
guished among them was Louis the 
Ninth, King of France, on whose cha- 
racter lar, Milner dwells with peculiar 
satisfaction. Hume remarks of him, 
that * he united to the mean and abject 
superstition of a monk, the mas enaniml 
ty of the hero, the integrity of the 
patriot, and the humanity of the philo- 
sopher.’ Our historian, with more 
truth, recognises in the character © 
that ilustrious monarch, those fruits of 
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the spirit which spring from faith in 
Christ: love to God and man, purity 
and humility, formed the prominent 
features of his character; and these 
are the virtues which emanate from 
fyith in Christ, and prove the soundness 
of that divine principle. 

« His mother Blanche brought him up with 
much rehgious care : as he grew up, his de- 
yotional spirit appeared Consistently strong 
and equally fervent. He often invited men of 
a religious Character to his table; and when 
some objected to him that he spent too much 
time at his devotions, he answered, if that 
time were spent in hunting and gaming, I 
should not be so rigorously called to account 
forthe employment of my vacant hours. He 
lived a life of self-denial; he banished from 
the court all diversions prejudicial to morals 
No man who broke the rules of decorum in 
conversation could find admission into his 
presence. He frequently retired for the pur- 
pose of secret prayer: he personally adminis- 
tered justice to his subjects with the greatest 
attention and impartiality: he suffered not the 
nubles to oppress their vassals: and the ex- 
ercise of sovereign power was in his bands a 
blessing to mankind, In all treaties and ne- 
gotiations he was conscientiously exact; in 
him it appeared that wisdom and truth, sound 
policy and Christian sincerity, are not at vari- 
ance in the nature of things; and whatever 
disadvantages he might seem to undergo by 
a generous and disinterested conduct, he 
found them to be amply compensated by the 
respect and veneration attached to his charac- 
ter, and the confidence reposed in his justice 
by all mankind.’? 


Louis set his face most decidedly 
against all simoniacal practices in the 
Church; and although his mind was 
deeply tinciured by the superstition of 
the times, yet, as our author remarks, 
“ 30 powerful is the genuine operation 
of the divine spirit, that it can purify a 
humble soul by faith in Christ, and 
exhibit a brief assemblage of Chris- 
lan virtues, even in the gulf of super- 
Stition,”? 

Corresponding with such a life was 
the close of it; and we cannot withhold 
from our readers his address to his 
eldest son on the approach of death. 


“Avoid wars with Christians, and spare 
the innocent subjects of your enemy. Dis- 
countenance blasphemy, games of ‘chance, 
drunkenness, and impurity. Lay no heavy bur- 
dens on your subjects, I pray our Lord ‘Jesus 
rcebt to strengthen you in this service, and 
a Ways to increase his grace in you; and L beg 
or we may together see, praise, and honour 
im to eternity. Suffer patiently, being per. 
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suaded that you deserve much more punish- 
ment for your sins; and then tribulation will 
be your gain. Love and converse with the 
godly ; banish the vicious from your compa- 
ny; delight to hear profitable sermons: 
wherever you are, permit none, in your pre- 
seice, to deal in slanderous or indecent con- 
versation. Hear the poor with patience; and 
where your own interest is concerned, stand 
for your adversary against yourselt till the 
truth appear” 

The more the outward man decayed, 
he appeared to be the more strengthen- 
ed by divine grace in the inner man ; 
and just before he expired, be uttered 
aloud the following words: ‘ Lord, I 
will enter into thine house, I wiil wor- 
ship in thy holy temple and give glory 
to thy name. Into thine hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” The infidei votaries 
of that spurious philosophy which has 
lately obtained in Europe, are loud in 
their professions of philanthropy, but 
‘by their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and we think Mr. Milner may safely 
chalicnge, as he does, the most strenu- 
ous admirers of modern French philo- 
sophy, to shew a single person who 
has taken an active part in the late 
revolutions of that infatuated nation, 
that can at all be compared to Lous 
in sincerity. philanthropy, and modes- 
ty. History, observation, and experi- 
ence all concur to evince, that the love 
of Christ is the only source of genuine 
philanthropy. 


Talk they of morals? O thou bleeding love ! 
Thou maker of new morals to mankind, 
The grand morality is love of thee ! 


Mr. Milner makes honourable men- 
tion of William Bishop of Paris, who, 
he says, * thought more justly on Chris- 
tian justification and other fundamen- 
tals, than many of his contemporaries.” 
This prelate also wrote with great 
earnestness against Pluralities, which 
leads our author to advert to the fourth 
council of Lateran, held In this century, 
by acanon of which, Pluralities were 
condemned. The canon proves, that 
this abuse had risen to a most scanda- 
lous height, insomuch that the council 
could not decently terminate their sit- 
tings without animadverting on it. But 
at the same time a clause was intro. 
duced, reserving tothe Pope a dispens. 
ing power, which, in fact, rendered 
nudl and void all the saluturv provisions 
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of the canon.* We could wish that 
the censure, for which that clause fur- 
nishes room, were applicable only to a 
papal council, and we lament that 
Piuralities should still remain to sul- 
ly the fuir beauty of any Protestant 
Church. 

William de St. Amour, Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Paris, oc- 
cupies deservedly an honourable niche 
amony the worthies of the Popish Com- 
munion who flourished in the thirteenth 
century. He chiefly distinguished him- 
self in controversy with the Mendi- 
cunt Orders, whose practices, in some 
respects, have been adopted in our own 
times with great success by self-consti- 
tuted teachers, who intrude into the 
folds even of those regular pastors who 
are sound in the faith and exemplary in 
their lives. Mr. Milner concludes his 
account of St. Amour by saying, that 
he * only wanted more favourable 
soil, in which he might bring to matu- 
rity the fruits of those protestant prin- 
cipies, the seeds of which he nourished 
in his breast.” 

Our nage si Grosseteste, Bishop 
of Linc: Jn, shines in the thirteenth cen- 
tury wali inter ignes luna minores. Mr. 
Miiner dedicates a chapter of twenty- 
one puges to a review of lis life and 
character, from whence it appears, 
that former writers of ecclesiastical 
history bad not done justice to the 
memory of that learned, pious, and 
jaborious prelate. Although his writ- 
inus partook of the obscurity of the 
age, respecting those grand points of 
doctrine which essentially distinguish 
true Protestantism from Popery, yet our 
historian candidly «acknowledges that 
* the eminence of his practical godli. 
ness demonstrates, that he must have 
been In possession of the fundamentals 
of divine truth.’?? Bishop Grosseteste 
resisted, with great spirit and patriot- 
ism, the temporal encroachments of 
the Popedom: he was indefatigable in 
Visiting the several archdeaconries and 
deaneries of his extensive diocese, and 
in preaching to the people during the 
course of his perambuiations. He 


* See Burnet’s Pastoral Care, chapter 5th, 


wherein the reader wili find useful and inter- 
esting information on 
ralities, 


the subject of Plu- 
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laboured to correct the abuses of the 
monastic orders, and kept a vigilant 
eye upon the secular clergy. He 
insisted upon constant residence, and 
the following extract, from one of his 
letters, deserves to be inscribed in gol- 


den characters on the front of every 


episcopal palace. “ I dare not, for the 
love of God, confer the care of souls on 
any person who will not sedulously dis. 
charge the office in person.’ (p. 61,) 
We transcribe the following passage as 
worthy of notice. 

“‘ Grosseteste appears to have had no gregt 


turn for public business ; he neglected it for 
the most part; nor did he frequent the court, 


The salvation of souls was perpetually in his | 


thoughts and in his mouth, and it is devoutly 


to be wished that many whose evangelical | 


light is far superior to his, resembled him in 
tenderness of conscience, in unwearied activi. 
ty and zeal, and in genuine humility and 
modesty of spirit.” (p. 60.) 

Mr. Milner informs us that a num. 
ber of bishop Grosseteste’s sermons 
in manuscript, are still preserved in 
the Cathedral of York ; and he gives 
the substance of one of them upon 
jioverty of spirit, which indicates a 
mind deeply imbued with the spirit of 
the meek and lowly Jesus. 

Upon the whole we think that our 
historian, in his review of the thir 
teenth century, has given a just por 
traitof the leading features of the age, 
religious, moral, and literary. 

(To be continued.) 





CXVIIIL. An Ruamination of the Necessity 4 
Sunday Drilling, and of the probable £ fe 
of that Measure on the Pe of Religior 
By the Reverend Epwarp Cooper, Ret: 
tor of Hamstall Redware, in the County «i 
Stafford, Chaplain to the Right {fonourable 
the Earl of Courtown, and late Fellow © 
All Souls College, Oxford. London, Ce 
dell and Davies, 1805. pp. 23. 
AGREEING most cordially and entirely 
with the able and pious author of this 
tract, and deeply lamenting with him 
the occasion which has called for its 
publication, we take the earliest oP 
portunity of bringing it to the know 


ledge, and recommending it to the “J 


tentive perusal, of our readers, in the 
hope that the powerful and unanswer 
able arguments which it 
against the pernicious practice of Sun 
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ne day drilling, may have some effect in 
nt counteracting the evil. If it fail to 
le |) convince those of the impropriety of 
nd their conduct who have already adopt- 
iis J ed the practice in question, it will at 
I- F jeast serve to fix the irresolute in a 
ty — determination to adhere to their duty, 
he — and confirm and strengthen the pious 
on 3 purposes of those who have resolved 
iss f — implicitly to obey the divine com- 
1.) - mandments. We concelve that we 
a fF — shall render an essential service to the 
i interests of religion, by giving a con- 
ext} = =mected view of the line of reasoning 
for 4 pursued by the learned author on this 
mt. L occasion.” 
“8 t The most strenuous advocates for 
ical 2s Sunday drilling, do not pretend to re- 
nin} | present it as in itself either generally 
ivi f 9 Jawiul or eligible. The grand plea on 
and 1 which they ground its vindication is 
F necessity: indeed this is the only 
im: fF plea by which it can be supported. If 
ons f | Sunday drilling be unnecessary, nota 
Inf H word can ke urged in its defence. 
vesf | Nothing, our author justly argues, 
pon ; can suspend the operation of one di- 
Saf | vine command but the intervention of 
totf F another. It is equally plain, that 
4 where a competition of duties appears 
our j to exist, that which is of the more 
hi} | comprehensive kind is of necessity 
ol. fF = to be preferred. On this principle 
ig # | alone, a principle which Mr. Cooper 
> confirms and illustrates by a reference 
= to the scriptures, can any exception 
Fj tothe general law of the sabbath be 
y fe e Justified. One of cur author’s illustra. 
fect . tlons will be sufficient to enable our 
- | # Yeaders to apply the principle. 
ty al > “OQOnwhat grounds did our Lord defend 
nable D the conduct of his disciples in plucking the 
wo fs of corn on the sabbath day ? On the 
Gk @ oe here stated. ‘ he sabbath was made 
or man, and not man for the sabbath” Man 
Was originally created, not to keep the sab- 
rely : bath, but to live to the glory of God. The 
thie = -—— 
himf 9 “ !thas been said, that the censure of this 
it Z ign, or the attempt to prevent” it, is an 
! ofill-timed opposition to the civil pewer, 
opF gand an attempt to create dissention where 
OW" unanimity ought to prevail.” But to this we 
p al. eg reply with our author, that “ unless it can be 
the p oc that the civil power has not permit- 
wer'h | ae substitution ofa week day in lieu of 
B°'nday for the purpose of drilling, and that 
hese ganimity in error is a desirable object,” 
Sun f "9 weight is due to such an objection. 
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sabbath was subsequently appointed as a 
mean for the accomplishment of that end. 
Tie disciples, therefore, in administering to 
the needful support of their bodies, were not 
guilty of profaning the sabbath : because the 
preservation of life was a more comprehensive 
duty than the ritual observance of the day.” 


(p. 4.) 


Let us thentry the practice of Sun- 
day drilling by this criterion. Itis 
fully admitted that so important and 
commanding at all times, and especial- 
ly at present, is the duty of seil-ce- 
fence, which comprehends of course 
national defence, that if a due state 
of military preparation could not be 
attained without the adoption of Sun. 
day drilling, its necessity would be es- 
tablished. ‘The very act of the legis- 
lature, however, on which the pracuce 
professes to be founded, has admitted 
that Sunday drilling is not essential 
to the attainment of this object, for it 
declares that parts of two, or at most 
of three, days in the week will be suf. 
ficient, in general, forthe purposes of 
drilling. But had it even required 
seven drills in the week, while a pos- 
sibility existed of drilling twice on any 
one week day, Sunday drilling could 
not have been justified on the plea of 
necessity. 

“From what principle then does this pre- 
tended necessity really originate?) From a 
principle of worldly advantage, of political ex- 
pediency. If the practice of Sunday dril- 
ling be not adopted, some additional expense 
must be incurred by the public ; some trivial 
loss or inconvenience must be sustained by 
individuals ; some slight interruption must be 
occasioned in trade, in commerce, in agri- 
culture. Sift the matter to the bottom, and 
the more closely it is investigated, the more 
plainly it will appear, that the necessity of 
training men on the Lord’s day results, uot 
from the intervention of a divine command 
superseding, in this instance, the general 
law ofthe sabbath, but from the imperious 
demands of interest in opposition to duty, 
of covetousness in opposition to conscience, 
of Mammon in opposition to God.” (p. 10.) 


We perfectly concur with Mr. Coo- 
per in thinking that Sunday drilling 
not being founded on necesst'y, the 
longer continuance of the practice Is 
indefensible. 


“For what can be urged in defence of an 
unnecessary Violation of a divine command ? 
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were productive of the beneficial con. 
sequence ascribed to it, the question 
would still recur, “ Is the practice it- 
self lawful? Is it not an unnecessa- 
ry violation of a divine command? 
Till this question be satistactorily an. 
swered, no argument, drawn from the 
seeming good ellects of the mea. 
sure, could paliate its adoption. The 
Christian’s statute book expressly en- 
joins him a to do evil that good 
may come.’ 

This judicious divine and sound 
moralist iurtier argues against the 
practice of Sunday drilling, not only 
from the immediate and local, but 
from the general and remote effects 
to be apprehended from it. “ The 
principle,’’ as he satisfactorily shews, 
*“ which the process of Sunday drill- 
ing shall have contributed to esta- 
blish, will not expire when the process 
is discontinued, but may prove the 
source of incalculable evils, and even 
extend its banetul influence to the 
latest posterity.’ We cordially agree 
with Mr. Cooper, in wishing tbat the 
legislature may, in a subscquent revi- 
sion of the act, deliberately disavow 
the principle which they have mad- 
vertently sanctioned, and may eruse 
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To persist in such a violation is presumptu- 
ously to set God at defiance, to call down his 
just indignation, and that too, in the present 
instance, at a time when, beyond all others, 
to conciliate his favour, and to secure his 
provection, is our first and most important in- 
terest.” (p. 12.) 


Mr. Cooper having shewn that Sun- 
day drilling is unnecessary, proceeds 
to argue against it on the ground of 
expediency ; and here he is no less 
successful in proving, that the proba- 
ble effects of Sunday drilling on the 
interests of religion constitute of them- 
selyes an unanswerable objection to 
its introduction. One effect will be, 
as he justly argues, an increase of that 
disrespect and that irreverence for 
the sabbath which already so alarming- 
ly prevail. Sunday drilling tends to 
alter the very face of Sunday, and 
silently to undermine that powertul 
barrier, which a veneration for the 
sabbath opposes to the inroads of infi- 
delity. It likewise directly tends to 
counteract the good effects which the 
sabbath is intended to produce. The 
whole spirit, temper, and feelings, 
which Sunday driiling is apt to excite, 
our author maintains to be, in tie high- 
est degree, repugnant to an humble, 


tender, contrite, spiritual frame of , ! a 
: from their records so dangerous and 
mind; while, as he ably shews. en- "een a siiaadieais 
b 4 s . au . e > 
couragement 18 afforded to the in- J P 


** Does the reader participate in this wish 
Has this examination carried conviction to his 
mind? What (in that case) is the line of duty 
which he is called upon to follow ? Let him 
boldly protest against the principle on which 
the measure rests. Let him strive to prevent 
the introduction of the practice. Let him 
exert his influence to suppress the continu. 
ance of it where it is already introduced. 
Let him labour to inspire a general and scrip- 
tural dislike of Sunday drilling. Let not the 
imposing example, or the specious arguments 
of others, prevail with him to countenance a 
principle and a practice which his conscience 
and the law of God condemn. Let not illibe- 
ral charges of ill-timed ofliciousness, or even 
of secret disaftection, induce him to swerve 
from his purpose The cause of God is the 
cause of our country, In such a cause, inter: 
ference can never be oflicious or ill-timed. 
The defenee and support of religion is the 
soundest policy, the truest loyalty, the most 
genuine patriotism. (p. 23.) 

The author of this pamphlet is al- 
ready well known to our readers. A 
sermon of his, which we had occasion 
to review In our first volume, p. 754; 


crease of impiety and vice by the con- 
course of idie spectators. 

Sut it is urged by some, that Sun. 
day drilling will produce a more ge- 
neral attendance at Church, Let it 
be admitted that the congregation is 
thus increased: but if the men are 
drilled before the service begins, will 
not weariness of body and distraction 
of thought, occasioned by the nature 
and novelty of the exercise in which 
they have been engaged, unlit them 
for the solemn worship of God?! Orif 
after divine service, * what more ei- 
fectual means could be devised for 
aiding the designs of the wicked one, 
who watcheth to catch away the seed 
which has been sown in the heart ? 
Such a transition must rapidly dissi- 
pate every serious thought, and ob- 
literate all the good ttapressions which 
have been received.”’ 

But admitting that Sunday drilling 
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1803. ] Review of Infant 
had the singular good fortune to obtain 
unqualified commendation, not only 
from the Christan Observer, but from 
alj our brother revle WErs, not except- 
ing the Anti-jacobins. We shall re- 
joice if the present seasonable effort of 
Mr. Cooper’s pen,which,without doubt, 
is equally deserving of approbation, 
should prove equally successful in 
uniting every suffrage in Its favour. 





@XIX. Infant Baptism vindicated; or, an At- 
tempt to shew that Anabuptism is unneces- 
sary, and Separation from the Church of 


England, on that Account, unlawful. By a 
Glergyman of the Church of Lngland. York, 


London, Rivingtons and 
pp. 41. 


W oistenliolme 
Hatchard. 1805. 


Tur pamphlet now under considera- 
tion furnishes an excellent model of 
controversial writing. Itis dispassion- 
te, perspicuous, forcible, and conclu- 
sive. The arguments exhibited in it 
are derived from undeniable premises ; 
and they seem to us irrefragably to es- 
tublish the propositions which the au- 
thor has undertaken to prove, viz that 
the baptism of infants, born of believ- 
ing parents, 1s countenenced by the 
word of God ; that this practice Is sup- 
ported by the example and testimony 
of primitive Christianity; and, there- 
fore, that the INFANTS OF BAPTIZED 
-AKENTS OUGHT TO BE BAPTIZED. 

Our limits will not permit us to fol- 
low the learned and ingemious autuor 
through the various arguments which 
he bas produced in support of these 
propositions ; nor, indeed, could an ad- 
equate idea be conveyed of their co- 
gency without transcribing a great part 
of the first tour chapters. We shall 
content ourselves with laying before 
our readers the fitth chapter,which con- 
lalas a recapniulation of the evidence, 
toyether with the conclusion to which 
that evidence unavoidably leads. 

“Pefore the 12:h, J may say, before the 
15th century, we read of very little opposition 
to Infant Baptism. Somewhat less than three 
hundred years after the time of the apostles, 
We find a celebrated controversial writer, as- 
scrung uncontradicted, that infant baptism 
Was believed to be derived from the apostles ; 
esserung this before acute opponents, who, by 
proving the contrary, would have overthrown 
cane of his most formidable arguments, and 
have rescued themselves from an awkward 
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embarrassment. The first formai account 
which we meet with, of the established prac- 
tice of Infant Baptism, is about one hundred 
and fifty years only atier the aposties; when it 
is proved to us to have been an ailowed and 
general custom: proved by a council, who, 
when convened, not for the purpose of giving 
ita sanction (which would at jeast imply a 
doubt in some persons that it was not sup- 
ported by higher authority) but employed in 
removing the scruples of a presbyter, who 
thought it better to defer the baptism of an 
infant till the efgdth day, in reference to the 
time of Jewish circumcision, assumed it as a 
SJuct generally known and unanimously allowed 
LHAY INFANIS SHOULD BES BAPTIZED. 

* From such traymeits also of the wr.tings 
of those, who occupicd the short interstice 
between Cyprian and the aposues, as have 
escaped the waste of time, und seem to be 
cleansed from the corruptions of succeeding 
ages, we glean evidence® that Lnfant Baptism 
Was allalongs pracused from the very lifec:me 
of the aposties themselves ; and we can, as las 
been already observed, chailenge the oppoe 
nents of tmant Baptism to produce one single 
well established instance, for the first thousand 
pears of Coristeanity, of any writer who bas 
left it upon record us his opinion, that difant 
Buptisin ts not lawfui to be practised, some 
few declared heretics excepted, who rejected 
baptism altogether. Is it then too much to 
say that itis only not demonstrated, that infant 
Baptism was the practice of primitive Cliris- 
tians from the first? Could we expect such a 
custom of the church to be better established ? 
Can we then reasonabiy entertain a doubt 
Whether Infant Baptism is sanctioned by apos- 
tebe authority, when we have traced back its 
actual and undisputed existence from the 
cleventh century tu the very times in which 
the apostics lived 

From the wiole, then, this conclusion fol- 
lows. The ancient infant privileges are not 
revoke by Christ, they therefore continue 
under the Christian dispensation. Infant Bap- 
tisin, to say the least, is strongly countenance. 
ed and implied in the writings of the New 
Testament, no where, directly or indirectly, 
condemned. Under these circumstances, we 
might confidently expect to find the practice 
prevail in the primitive church. We have 
fuund it to be so. Again, in the unanimous 
usaye and judgment of Christians, through 
the first eleven centuries we find one contt- 
nued precedent for lafant Baptism, in the 
practice of all orthodox Christians without one 
single well supported instance to the contra- 
rv; such a fact might strongly dispose us to 
believe, before we searched the scriptures, 
that divine authority woulda sanction the ade 





* + Evidence aliusive only indeed and inei- 
dental, but on that very account the less sus- 
picious; and, on the supposition that Infant 

saptism was a prevailing, unconiroverted cus- 
tom, just such evidence as we might look 
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mission, by baptism, of the infants of believ- 
ers, as well as of believers themselves, into the 
Church of God, Such a practice we find so- 
lemnly instituted under the Old Testament, 
and never repeated, but recognised and im- 
plied inthe New. ‘Thus, then, the directions 
of the word of God, and the veneral practice 
of the Church of Christ, concur in establish- 
ing it to be the Cdristian parent’s duty to BAP- 
TIZE HIS INFANT.” (p. SU—32.) 


The remaining chapter is chiefly de- 
voted to the consideration of the objec- 
tions,which have been frequentiy urged 
against Infant Bupusm. The first ob- 
jection is thus strongly stated, “Faith 
aud repentance,” say the Baptists, ‘are 
necessary conditions in the subjects of 
baptism; such persons, therefore, only 
as are Capable of repenting and beiiev- 
ing ought to be bapuzed.’* In replying 
to it, our author very properly admits, 
that faith and repentance are indispen- 
sable pre requisites in all adults who 
are baptized. 


‘© But,” he adds, * if Baptists will contend 
that infants, by their inability to believe and 
repent, are necessarily incapable of receiving 
baptism, let them try the soundness of their 
reasoning in a point of infinitely greater im- 
portance. The scriptures are much more 
express and unqualified in declaring, that, 
“except we repent we must all perish,’ than 
they are in commanding us to repent and be- 
lieve before baptism. They pvsitively and 
repeatedly affirm, that whosoever believeth 
not shall perish. No exception ts made in 
favour of infants and idiots. Are we then to 
conclude that the chiid of the most holy pa- 
rent, dying in infancy, cannot be saved, be- 
cause faith and repeniance are declared ne- 
cessary to salvation, and an infant can exer- 
cise neither? No. All orthodox baptists, I 
think, who have mentioned the subject, seem 
Unanrmously to conclude favourably in the 
ease of the departed infants of supposed be- 
lieving parents at Icast; and hereby expose 
the fallacy of this their favourite argument 
against Infant Baptism. They are obiiged to 
concede in one case, that, though faith and 
repentance are absolutely necessary unto sal- 
vation, these pre-requisites are, notwithstand- 
ing, only required of such as are capable of 
believing and repenting, others being admit- 
ted to the same privilege without the exer- 
cise of faith and repentance. In the other 
case we ask them to concece no more.” (p. 
33, 34) 

Weare at a loss to conceive by what 
means the force of this reasoning can 
he evaded. 

The remaining objections, noticed by 
our author, arise from the form of ad- 
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ministering baptism used in the Church 
of England, and we think he has been 
very successtul in obviating them, He 
then concludes with calilny upon pis 
readers to reflect, whether, under aj] 
the circumstances of tne case, it can 
possibly be their duty to separate from 
the Church of Engtand in order to be 
re-baptized. We are persuaded, that 
all who read this work with an unpre. 
judiced mind will decide in the Nega- 
live. 

We strongly recommend, to all who 
desire information on the subject of In- 
fant Baptism, the perusal of this pam. 
phlet, which contains, in a smail com. 
pass, a lucid and convincing statement 
of the grounds of that practice. 


CXX. An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of 
the European Powers. By HENRY Brouc- 
HAM, Jumor, Esq. F RS Edinburg, Bal- 
four and Co. Londoa, Longinan and Rees, 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1176, 

In the lists of literary fame Mr. 

Brougham, though a young, is not an 

unknown, competitor. ‘The powers 

of his pen are already celebrated, and, 
unless we are misinformed, he has 
added to the praise of original compo- 
sition the censorial honours of an acute 
and intelligent critic. 

The work of which we are now to 
give some account to our readers, is 





‘not entitled to unqualified praise ; yet 


is likely, on the whole, rather to aug- 
ment than diminish the reputation of 
its author. 

The colonial systems of the differ: 
ent powers of Europe are branches 
of their national policy of which the 
delineation is not easy, or the pruden- 
tial or moral estimate obvious ; for, 
with the exception of one or two 
leading principles, they have been 
formed upon no determinate plan, and 
in practice are deeply involved boti 
in the obscurity of distance and the 
disguise of misrepresentation. 

In the new world, especially, co 
lonies have been rather formed by 
the fortuitous concretion of private 
adventures, than built up by nation 
foresight upon a fixed and regula! 
system. ‘The parant state, content 
with securing to herself the benefis 
of their rising commerce, has lel! 
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them to form and to alter, at discre- 
tiun, their own municipal Institutions, 
without any reservation in favour of 
moral or political principle, or any na- 
tional view more enlarged than the in- 
terests of navigalon and trade. 

Tne colonists, on the other hand, 
have tor the most part procecded with 
a regard as exclusive to the acquisi- 
tion of individual wealth ; and in the 
pursuit of that favourite object have, 
in many places, admitted establish- 
ments, or fallen into usages, not less 
repugnant to true political wisdom 
and social happiness, than to the dic- 
tates of humanity and justice. Yet 
when these abuses have been divulg- 
ed in Europe, and felt in their cala- 
mitous effects, their true nature has 
been a subject of difficult inquiry, and 
the interior system of a British island 
has been found as hard to develop 
it its real practical character as the 
civilinstituuions of China. 

To delineate, therefore, with accu- 
racy, the colonial policy of the Euro- 
pean powers, must be admitted to be 
a work of considerable magnitude 
and difficulty. But Mr. Brougham’s 
plan is of sull more arduous execu. 
tion. Hehas undertaken not only to 
give a map of this broken and ill- 
known country, but to fix all its rela- 
tive bearings and proportions, as well 
exterior as internal. Indeed, to de- 
scribe the nature of the colonial in- 
stitutions is but an incidental part of 
his work. His main purpose is to ex- 
amine the tendency and effects of 
these establishments, in relation to 
their own collective welfare, to the 
colonizing states to which they res- 
pectively belong, and to the com- 
monwealth of Europe. 


The work is divided into four 


) books, of which the first treats “ Of 


the Relations that subsist between a 


, “tate and its Colonies ;’’ the second, 
a ¢ . . . : 3 : 
‘Of the Foreign Relation of Colo- 


hies >’ the third, “ Of the Foreign 
Relations of States as influenced by 


7 their Colonial Relations ;° and the 
» last, which is by no means the least 
7 interesting and important, ‘Of the 


Domestic Policy of the European 


>) Powers in their Colenial Establish- 


ments.’?’ 
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In the first section of the first book 
the author takes a brief bui compre- 
hensive view ofthe history and prin- 
ciples of colonization in general. in 
the ancient as well as in the modern 
world, 

He shews that the colonial esta- 
blishments of Greece and Rome had 
little or no similitude to those of mo. 
dern Europe. In the colonizing po- 
licy of Carthage alone, our author 
perceives a resemblance to that of 
modern nations; and he even affirms, 
that an exact conformity is discovera- 
ble between them, in the important 
point of the monopoly by the parent 
state of the trade of its colony, and 
in the progress of that restrictive 
principle. Here, and in other parts 
of his work, Mr. Brougham seems to 
suppose that the restrictions imposed 
by the states of Europe upon the 
trade of their colonies in America, 
have not been coeval with the exist- 
ence of those settlements, but have 
been systematically abstained from 
during their infancy, as being adverse 
to their growth and prosperity, and 
only imposed when their commerce 
had arrived at maturity. But this, as 
far as the policy of other colonizing 
powers of Europe has agreed with 
that of England, (and we believe it 
will be found that the agreement is 
universal,) is clearly a mistake; for 
our navigation laws, with all their 
restrictions, attach upon a colony from 
the moment of its lirst settlement by 
British subjects, or acquisition by Brit- 
ish conquest ; and this has been the 
case, as far back at least as the time 
of the commonwealth. 

Nor are these laws. considered as 
restrictions burdensome on the colo- 
nies, but rather as encouragements 
friendly to their growth. Such, at 
least, are the views which the legis- 
Jature has recorded in the recitals of 
the acts themselves. 

The notion that Carthage, at first 
left free, and afterwards monopolized 
the trade of her colonies, seems to 
be built by Mr. Brougham upon a 
very slight foundation. Indeed it ap- 
pears to us, that the facts adduced by 
our author rather militate against than 
support his hypothesis. 
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Passing from ancient to modern 
times, Mr. Brougham marks, with 
precision and discernment, the mo- 
tives private and public which have 
produced migration, and the settle- 
ment of distant colonies, by the na- 
tives of modern Europe ; together 
with the principles of policy upon 
which their general relations to the 
parent state have been formed and 
maintained ; and in the sequel of this 
investigation, he takes occasion to 
break a lance with Dr. Adam Smith 
and other political economists, who 
have depreciated the value of these 
remote possessions to the state by 
which they are acquired. 

Our author isa strenuous advocate 
for distant colonization ; and, among 
other benefits which he ascribes to 
it, he chiefly insists upon the diver- 
sion they create of those belligerent 
efforts, of which Europe itself would 
otherwise be the unhappy theatre. 

Hlere he anticipates and labours to 
obviate an objection to these establish- 
ments, which he feresaw wouid more 
than counterpoise the supposed ad. 
vantage. Ele stoutly maintains, that 
the colonial interests of the powers of 
}urope have very seldom been the 
real occasions of their quarrels with 
each other; though that they have 
been often ostensibly such, was too 
notorious to be disputed. 

In this, as in other parts of his in- 
renious and elaborate work, our au- 
thor wields the weapons of contro. 
versy with considerable force; but a 
Cisputatious spirit, and an ambition 
of singularity in opinion, are more 
conspicuous in many of his reasonings 
than correctness of judgment or con- 
sistency of principle. 

Neither the limits of this review, nor 
the nature of our work, wil! admit of 
any analysis or distinct account of the 
whole remainder of this publication, 
which is very copious and various in 
its topics, and is throughout highly 
interesting and important. Lut there 
are two subjects of pre-cminentinterest 
and practical consequence upon which 
Mr. Brougham has employed great 
industry, and which seem to demand 
from us particular notice. These are 





[Océ, 


the trite but momentous subject ofthe 
African slave trade, and the new po. 
litical views which have arisen in ihe 
West Indies from revolutions in the 
colonies of France. 

We begin with the former topic, 
though it isthe lastin Mr. Brougham’s 
order, because we are in haste tg 
give to the intelligent author the praise 
which he here deserves; and because 
his opinions on the slave trade ywjj| 
assist in the appreciation of his poli- 
tical views on a subject Jess known, 
and involving considerations more 
novel as well as more various and 
complex. 

Mr. Brougham has treated this ver- 
ata guestio of the abolition of the slave 
trade, in a manner at once Perspicu- 
ous, succinct, and decisive. 

Having considered the plan of cul- 
tivating the West India colonies by 
free negroes, and having upon pre- 
mises, to the truth of which we can 
by no means subscribe, rejected that 
plan as impracticable, he discusses in 
the last section of his work the nature 
of the slave system, and the means of 
its melloration. ** The first and great 
est of those evils which,” as he jusily 
observes, ‘call loudly for correction ; 
the radical vice of the whole West 
India system is, beyond all doubt, the 
oppressive treatment of the negro 
slaves.” 

In illustrating this proposition he 
first shews, that even the quantumof 
productive labour itself is diminished 
by severity. 

‘‘ There are certain bounds,” he remarks, 
* prescribed even to the power of the lash. I! 
may force the unhappy victim to move, be- 
cause the line of distinction between motio! 
and rest, action and repose, is definite ; but nv 
punishment can compel the labourer to stre- 
nuous exertion, because there is no meas! 
nor standard of activity. A state of despa, 
not of industry, is the never failing conse: 
quence of severe chastisement; and the cot 
stant repetition of the torture only serves “ 
blunt the sensibility of the nerves, and disarm 
the punishment of its terrors. 

“The body is injured, and the mind be 
comes as little willing as the limbs are able ( 
exert. Bad food, scanty support of every 
kind, constant exposure to the extremities “ 
the weather, must weaken the strength 
exhaust the constitution even of a Cres 
nevro, 
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«© Want of rest, which those men can bear 
or appear to bear with miraculous indiffe- 
rence, must ere long wear them out. Both 
their bodies and their minds must sooner be- 
come incapable of labour than those of volun- 
tary workmen, who have constantly before 
them the strongest possible motives to acti- 
vity ; and w hilst complicated ill usage is 
rapidly destroying the lives of the sufferers, it 
must evidently diminish the productive powers 
of the exertions which the survivors continue 
to make.” 


The only proposition in this extract, 
from which we are forced to dissent, 
is that “*no punishment can compel 
the labouring slave to strenuous exer- 
tion’? Unhappily this ,is not true. 
The urging lash, or its ever present 
terror, enables the driver to exact a 
measure of exertion, arbitrary and ex- 
treme in its Intenseness as well as its 
duration. Were the negro to throw 
his hoe so languidly or so slowly, as 
not to produce the required effect, his 
remaining in the field a due time, or 
moving on in equal pace with the rest 
of the gang, would certainly not ex- 
empt him from being lashed into greater 
exertion; if it should, the driver him- 
self would be lashed at the end of the 
day, for the insufficiency or defective- 
ness of the work, 

There are species of work in which 
there Is a measure of its intensencss, 
or standard of activity, visible even to 
the most heedless observer ; and if Mr. 
Brougham had ever been in the West 
Indies, and seen with what rapidity 
and force the hoe is moved in digging 
cane holes; or with how quick a pace 
the slaves carry their heavy burdens 
of canes to the sugar mill, or of manure 
to the field, he would certainly have 
altered his opinion. It may enlighten 
him, and our readers in general, on 
this point, to extract a curious parenye 
irom the printed evidence on tie slave 
trade, taken before the committee of 
the House of Commons in 1790. 

A planter of great distinction in the 
windward islands, being interrogated 
as to the weirht of the ‘basket of ma. 
nure, carried by the negrees on their 
heads, could not remember the west; 
but to remove the imputation of its be- 
ing excessive, imprudent ly gave this 
answer, 

“The weight probably varies on estates, 
Christ. Observ. No. 22, 
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and must vary with the state of the dung, but 
it is so easy to the slaves, who carry that and 
all burdens on the head, that Z dave pretty 
generally seen them run, or go quickly with it.” 


Unluckily for the cause the witness 
came to sustain, but fortunately for that 
of truth, there were examiners present 
who doubted the fairness of his infe- 
rence ; and in answer to another ques- 
tion he was obliged to explain as fol- 
lows: 

I do not mean that the slaves would vo- 
luntarily and constantly use that pace, but think 
the drivers would not practise it if found unrea- 
sonable? 

This littic extract which so clearly 
evinces Mr. Brougham’s mistake, and 
the real eflicacy of the cart-whip in the 
hands of the drivers, affords, at the 
same time, a striking and useful speci- 
men of the candour of those represen. 
lations strangely called ‘ Evidence,’?’ 
by which persons interested in the slave 
trade have attempted too successfully 
to misicad the Kurepean public. 

We think it proper to correct this 
error in our author’s conceptions, be- 
cause we are fully convinced that the 
efficacy of the driving whip to produce 
that excessive — wll biter, which 
impetuous West Indian avarice exacts 
from their oppressed Selleievcmualiaaie 
is at once the chief source of the plan- 
“ obstinate adherence to the existing 

ystem, and of its destructive effects on 
the h ealth and lives of the slaves. 

vir. Brougham, after shewing that 


the oppressive treatment of the slaves 


is productive of one evils s Injut ‘lous to 
rats al manners Of ca master and 


, and to the security of the colo. 
nies, p oceeds to another defect in the 
West Indian system, Ww hich he consi- 
ders as the next In magnitude, and 
which he might truly have stated to be 
a consequence of the former; the lar ge 
proportion which the imported ! Africans 
bear to the. whole black population. 
From this influx of new slaves, he rea- 
sonadly deduces much of the tendency 
to insurrection, which 
in those colo 


always prevails 


nies, amt: olten issues in 

* Printed Minutes of the Evidence before 
the Committee of the Commons on the Slave 
‘Trade, 1790. Part second, page 124. Printed 
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calamitous revolts. These two evils, 
which he calls, * the two great flaws in 
the present structure of the American 
colonies,” have manifestly their origin 
in the power which West Indian mas- 
ters enjoy of “ increasing to any amount, 
and in any given time, their stock of 
hands.’’ 

The avaricious and cruel policy into 
which men, rendered callous by the 
habit of admunistering this shocking 
system, naturally full,— that of work- 
ing down their present stock of labour- 
ers to produce a large iunmediate effect, 
in the expectation of a profit that will 
more than defray their consequent dis- 
bursements in the slave market,’? Mr. 
Brougham weii illustrates by a compa- 
vison with the plan of certain postmas- 
ters, who find it more profitable to 
work their horses with a severity which 
must soon exhaust the powers of na- 
ture and shorten life, though at the ex- 
pense of frequently recruiting their sta- 
bles by new purchases ; than to exact 
only such a portion of labour as may 
consist with longevity and health, 

Here Mr. Brougham treats, with 
proper contempt, that miserable argu- 
ment to which the apologists of the 
West Indian system have bad re- 
course, and by which they would repel 
the force of the most irrefragable evi- 
dence as tothe reality of its oppressive 
nature. & Where it is men’s interest to 
act in manner, we may be as- 


/ 
SuUPrCUu i 


a eertarn 
hey will follow thet interest.” 
“This,” le observes, * is as contemptible 
a sophism as the argument oF any enthusiast 
wio should insist upon the anniftiation of al 
eniminal juris; prudence, and re "gpm the 
method of ref vrming the world, by leaving 
every man to discover that his true st aj ppi- 
ness lies in the paths of virtue. Such argu- 
toents are stirely as ridiculous whea apphed 
to support the freedom of negro importation 
inthe West indies, as if they were used to 
bring the decalogue or the gallows into dis- 
repute.” 


Mr. Brougham thus sums up his ar- 
guments in favour of an abolition of 
the slave trade, as the only effectual 
remedy for the evils he has illustrat- 
od, and the existence of which he has 
pros ed. 

‘The only efle ctual method of preventing 


the chuci tPeacmenut of slaves, an a destroy in 3 
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the dangerous mixture of imported Africans, 
consists in cutting off that source which feeds 
the passions and caprices, and short-sighted 
wishes of the planters. A constant check 
riust be found out, which shall, at every in- 
stant, arrest the arm of the tormentor, by set. 
ting before his face, in distinct and near pros. 
pect, the immediate and irreparable destruc. 
tion of his stock, as the necessary conse. 
quence of crue] treatment. An arrangement 
must be contrived, which = shall habitually 
lead the slave-driver to refiect, that not the 
eventual, but*the certain and instantaneous, 
desolation of his estate must be the conse. 
quence of oppressive and cruel deportment 
towards the sole supporters of bis wealth, 
The planter’s habits of thinking may thus be, 
by some sure means, moulded into a Steady 
form, and his conduct adapted to the inte- 
rests, now rendered immediate, of his estate 
and live stock. Nothing must be entrusted 
to that fear of insurrection, so natural to all 
the colonists, but so much divided and frit- 
tered down by being shared with the whole 
community, as to exert no perceptible influ. 
ence on the actions of the individual, when 
opposed by passion or caprice, or tempting 
views of personal advantage. The dispropor- 
tionate admixture of imported Africans must 
be prevented, by tlie only means which can 
prevent, or, in the least degree, check it, the 
positive and definite measure of cutting off 
the supplies of slaves, and thus forcibly re- 
straining the avarice as wellas the cruelty of 
slave-holders. The only plan, then, which 
can prevent the effects of the slave system ; 
the only method which can be devised for 
stopping the cruelties that irritate the negroes 
to rebellion, stunt the growth of colonial opu- 
lence, and taint the body of colonial society ; 
the only resource which can be appealed to 
for securing the advances already made in 
cultivating the West Indies, and for prevent- 
ing the increase of the most fatal malady 
that ever threatened any political system with 
sudden dissolution; the measure formerly 
pointed out by every consideration of sound 
policy, and now enforced by the mest obvious 
demands of a menacing and awful neces- 
sity, is the total abolition of the slave trade. 
Every consideration of sound policy, every 
view of expediency, every call of urgent ne- 
cessity, now concur in this recommenda- 
tion.” 

On a subject so familiar to the public 
as the slave trade, novelty is hardly to 
be expected; but while in the course 
of Providence the subject is daily grow- 
ing in practical importance, an oppro- 
brious indifference to the awiul cons! 
deraiions it involves is, we fear, advanc- 
ing with an equal progress. 

A writer, therefore, who should do ne 
more than recal, by the exertion of abi- 
lities ike Mr, B: ougham’s, the faded 
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impressions of facts and arguments al. 
ready before the public, would ceserve 
well of his country. 

But our author has, in this part of 
his work, claims to still greater use- 
fulness. If he has reinforced the 
abolitionists with few direct arguments 
that are perfectly new, he has, at 
least, with some originality as well as 
force, broken through the defence of 
their opponents. 

itis a very important and striking 
truth, worthy the serious considera- 
tion of all those who coubt of the 
enormous wickedness of West Indian 
slavery, that its most’ respectable 
champions, and even those among 
them who, by an affectation of can- 
dour, bave made the most powerful 
impression on the public mind, have 
been obliged to resort to gross misrep- 
resentations of the facts upon which 
they reason. Sometimes, in order to 
deprive of our sympathy the wretched 
victims of colonial despotism, falla- 
cious representations have been wilfully 
given of their conduct and character ; 
at other times, in order to draw a 
veil over their sufferings and wrongs, 
advantage has been taken of the igno- 
rance of the European public, res- 
pecting West Indian affairs, by dis. 
closing just so much of a particular 
fact as would furnish a basis for an in- 
ference opposite to the truth, and in- 
sidiously suppressing the rest. 

Of the latter practice we have ex- 
tracted one specimen from the evi- 
dence on the slave trade, and Mr. 
Brougham has detected and animad- 
verted upon others in writers of the 

first reputation among the apologists 
of the West Indian system. 

The cart-whip is the planter’s ordi- 
nary instrument both of coercion and 
punishment; when used for the for- 
mer purpose by the driver in the field, 
it is generally applied to the poor fa- 
bourers in their working posture, with- 
out stopping to strip them of the 
Clothes, by which their backs may 
happen to be defended. The effect 
is sufficiently severe; yetnot so much 
SO as Commonty to leave permanent 
marks on the body. Bat when a pu- 
nishment is to be deliberately infict- 
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ed, the patient is stretched upon the 
ground with his limbs extended, and 
the cart-whip, which, in the hand of 
an expert driver, is a most merciless 
instrument of torture, is vertically ap- 
plied with all his force, and with an 
iteration sometimes extending to a 
hundred lashes, upon that fleshy part 
of the naked frame, which alone can 
receive such extreme discipline with- 
out great danger to life. Not only is 
the scarf skin peeled off by every con- 
tact of the lash, but deep incisions are 
made, which often leave lasting scars 
of a shocking appearance ; from these 
scars very few field negroes are whol- 
ly exempt. 

This general and notorious fact be- 
ing noticed by the abolitionists in the 
first discussion upon the slave trade, 
but without a distinct specification, 
as it would appear, of the part of the 
body which bore these badges of cruel- 
ty, a tour to the Windward Islands 

‘as written by o..e West India plane 
ter of great eminence, and published 


in a well known work of another, 
wherein we have the following pas- 
sage. 


“T particular'y noticed every negro whom I 
meter overtook on the road; of ro -se Il counte 


ed eleven who were dressed as field negroes ~ 


with only trowsers on, and adverting to the 
evidence on the slave trade, I particularly re- 
marked, that not one of the eleven had a sin- 
gle mark or scar of the whip, &c.’ 

“Never passing aslave wi hout observing 
his back, eitherin the field or on the road, or 
wenches washing in the rivers, I have seen 
not one back marked besides that of the wo- 
man observed on Mr. G.’s estate, &c.”* 

As the tourist, though owner of se- 
veral plantations, was a stranger In the 
West Indies, Mr. Brougham, with 
great candour, supposes he was in 
this instance ill informed or duped by 
his own agents; forthe unfairness of 
the inference, for which his statement 
is brought forward, could not escape 
the notice of any man who had the 
slightest direct acquaintance with 
West Indian affairs, and therefore 
our author does not think It necessary 
to allow to Mr. Edwards the merit of 
candour, In subjoining to the passage 
the following note. 

* Sir William Young’s Tour, in Edwards’s 
West Indies, vol. S. p 262, 
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“In the West Indies the punishment of 
whipping is commonly inflicted, not on the 
backs of negroes, as practised inthe discipline 
ef the British soldiers, but more humanely and 
with much less danger on partes posteriores. 
It is, thereiore, no proof that the negroes, 
whom Sir W'lliam Young inspected, had es- 
caped flagellation, because their shoulders 
bore no impression of the whip. This ac- 
knowledgment I owe to truth and candour.” 

This candid annotator well knew, 
that if the just and necessary sentence 
of a court martial were to be execut- 
ed by the same instrument, and to the 
same extent as the arbitrary, and of- 
ten capricious, mandate of a West 
Indian overseer, the back could not 
be the seat of punishment without 
certain death to the sufferer. 

But of the candeur of Mr. Edwards 
as an historian, in what regards this 
hapless race, Mr. Brougham has fur- 
nished ample illustration, and one tn- 
stance of it well deserves to be trans. 
cribed; but for want of room we 
must be content to give itin substance. 
A Mr. Gallifer, a planter of St. Do- 
mingo, was celebrated for his mild 
treatment of his slaves, and the con- 
sequence of his lenity was that they 
increased in numbers very rapidly ; 
but about the yesr 1773, this gentle. 
man died, and the negroes found a 
new master of an opposite character, 
who treated them so badly that their 
numbers, instead of increasing as be- 
fore, continually declined. These 
facts were published by Mr. Clarkson 
In 1788, in his Essay on the Impolicy 
of the Slave Trade, and as that period 
was three years anterior to the revo- 
lution in St. Domingo, of course there 
could be no room for suspicion, that 
with a view to the events of that revo- 
Jution Mr. Clarkson could have de- 
vised or misrepresented the fact of 
the reverse of treatment upon Galli- 
fer’s estate, which had taken place 
fifteen years before he wrote: yet Mr. 
lidwards, in his history of St. Domin- 
eo, for the purpose of supporting an 
absurd and mischievous calumny on 
the oppressed African race, (the charge 
of the:r being wholly destitute of the 
natural sentiment of gratitude,) has 
inserted the former part of Mr. Clark- 


2 r a. es a Ey) S ' heopcopr 
son's anecdote, but woolly suppressed 
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the death of Mr. Galiifer and the change 
of treatment by the new master, and 
has then given a shocking account of 
the excesses committed in the insur- 
rection by the negroes of this esiate, 
as if the peculiar indulgence and kind- 
ness of their owner had produced the 
effect of making them more ferocious 
than the rest of the insurgents. 

Of such misrepresentation, if wil- 
ful, for such a purpose, it would be 
difficult to speak with the reprehen. 
sion it deserves; and yet we fear, 
with Mr. Brougham, that the mutila- 
tion of the case could not be acciden- 
tal. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
believe that so industrious an advocate 
as Mr. Edwards had not read the 
work of so distinguished an opponent 
as Mr. Clarkson, whose very words 
too he in part uses upon this occasion. 
Besides, Mr. Ldwards had been at 
Cape Il’rancois in the near neighbour- 
hood of this estate, during the insur- 
rection; and as he tells us, with Mr. 
Clarkson, that the name of Mr. Gal- 
lifer had been proverbial for his hu- 
manity, “as happy as Gallifer’s ne- 
erocs,’’ it could hardly have escaped 
his notice, that so remarkable a cha- 
racter, who had been dead near twenty 
years, was not living at that interest- 
ing period. We should also agree 
with Mr. Brougham, that were it pos- 
sible to acquit this writer of wilful 
misrepresentation in this instance, his 
rashness in confidently asserting so 
extraordinary an instance of depravity 
in direct opposition to the truth of the 
case, must be fatal to his credit as an 
historian. 

It is painful to make such observa- 
tions on a writer now no more, but 
Mr. Edwards, under the mask of an 
affected candcur and moderation, has 
done more to mislead the public mind, 
at the expense of truth and of the 
oppressed African race, than all the 
oiher advocates of the slave system 
united ; and we must not suffer the 
cause of millions now living, and 
myriads yet unborn, to be prejudiced 


by false tenderness to the memory of 


the dead. 
We have already extended this al 
ticle to an unusual length, yet the im- 
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yortance of this interesting: work will 
call for further notice of it in a future 
number; tll then we must defer our 
remarks upon it aS a Composition, as 
well as our strictures upon some of the 
author’s representations and senti- 
ments, which we shall be obliged very 


decidedly to condemn. 
(Yo be continued.) 


By Wiut1AM Jay. Vol, 


‘YXI. Sermons. 7 
- London, Williams. 


li. Bath, Hazard, 

1803. pp. 582. 
Tue Christian Observer, who surveys 
with care the present state of religion 
in this country; will perceive a great 
diversity in the manner in otlek the 
- teachers of christianity execute their 
office. 

Not a few appear chiefly anxious 
to prove the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures in opposition to the infidel; and 
having procured the cold assent of the 
understanding of their hearers to this 
point, they content themselves with 
requiring a general obedience to the 
precepts of the Gospel as ali that is 
necessary to complete the character 
of a Christian. 

Others occasionally introduce a few 
evangelical doctrines, but are apt to 
euard them so injudiciously as to 
' weaken their force; and at the same 

» time are farfrom laying them as the foun- 

dation of their practical instructions. 

Some are even zealous on the side 

of the distinguishing doctrines of chris- 

lianity ; but they are, at the same time, 

so much alive to the evils of metho- 

| dism, enthusiasm, and anunomianism, 

that they are almost exclusively occupi- 

Ped in opposing the growth of these er. 

' tors; not considering how few are the 

_ fanatics in their congregation when com- 

) pared with the mass of nominal believ- 

/e'syand even of open sinners, whom it 

Psincumbent on them to “reprove, re- 

uke, exhort with all long suffering, 
52nd doctrine.” 

Distinct from all these is a fourth 
Class of teachers, who in their public 
Fostructions give a peculiar prominence 
pO the dis Unguishing doctrines of the 
Gospel That man is naturally cor- 
that he must be born again of 
it; that he is justified only by 
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faith through grace: and that without 
holiness he cannot see the Lord, are 
points which they perpetually present 
to the view of their hearers. An at. 
tentive observer, however, will not 
fail to discover considerable shades of 
difference even among those who may 
be fairly included under this general 
description. In the discourses of some 
of them, the examination of the evi- 
dences of Christianity, the exhibition 
of its more undisputed doctrines, the 
delineation of the Christian temper, 
and the inculcation of the various du- 
ties required by the Gospel, though 
never perhaps wholly overlooked, yet 
comparatively occupy too narrow a 
space. While others among them, 
clearly discerning every approach to 
cnibusiasm, and every sympiom of an 
antinomian spirit; perceiving also how 
very defective is the religion of many 
who are loud in their professions ot 
attachment to the Gospel; and deeply 
lamenting their too prevalent disregard 
to practical piety, are most diligently 
occupied in repressing these evils,* as 
well as in calling sinners “to repen- 
tance towards Ged and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Among the practical preachers of 
this last class we may properly rank 
Mr Jay. His situation as a Dissenter 
will probably prevent both this and his 
former volume of sermons from belug 
gencrally read by members of the 
Church of Eegiand. We are however 
led, by that impartiality which we wish 
to exercise as reviewers, very freely 
to state, that lew discourses appear to 
us more conformabje to scripture and 
to tie genuine tenets of our Church, 
than those of this popular minister of 
a dissenting Cougregation in Bath. 

It might, perhaps, be wished that 
some of ihese sermons had been more 
directly ductrinal; tor although they 
assume the doctrines of chrisuanity as 
the foundauion of the Instructions they 
convey, they ure certainly not Cuiculat- 


* So particularly, indeed, has the attention 
of a few of these preaciiers been called to 
the faults of their own religious circle, that 
they are in danger of neglecting sufficiently 
to establish the foundation of Christian faith, 
Intheir cagerness to rear an ample super- 
structure of Christian holiness. 
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ed to impart a knowledge of those doc- 
trines to the ignorant. Some of them, 
we also think, would have been improv- 
ed by the infusion of a larger portion 
of evangelical truth. They all breathe, 
however, a spirit of great picty and 
Seriousness; they abound with forcible 
appeals to the conscience; they expose 
the rrreligion which is common in the 
worid, as well as reprove the faults, and 
labour to exalt the practice, of the 
protessedly religious ; they are evident- 
ly the production of no ordinary mind— 
ofone who is a diligent observer, and 
has taken a comprehensive view of 
human nature; and who is, atthe same 
time, a sound interpreter of the word 
of God. 

The first sermon, which is quaintly 
termed * The Quaiis,’’ would have 
been improved bad it had more unity 
of design, and if tue mindof the read- 
er were not pre-occupied, and some- 
what distracted, by a variety of obser. 
vations which have no immediate con- 
nection with the chief inference to be 
drawn from the text; a defect frequent- 
ly observable in these discourses. But 
notwithst anding this fault, the sermon, 
especially in the latter part of it, is 
extremely good: the quotations from 
scripture are apt; and the genera] ap- 
plication spirited and judicious. 

The second sermon, entitled ** Hope,” 
is, inour judgment, calculated to be 
particularly useful. Its text is tuken 
from Rom.v. 5. And hoe maketh nor 
ashamed, because the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost whichis givenuntous  Itcom. 
mences with the following description 
of the hope of the Christian. 

‘The Christian never finds this world to 
be his rest. Heis called toa life of labour 
and difficulty, of mortification and reproach. 
His afflictions are many. But he possesses 
one incomparable advantage ; he has a hope 
full of immortality. his renders every duty 
delightful ; this teaches him, in whatsoever 
state he is, therewith to be content; this en- 
lightens his darkness, and alleviates his sor- 
row Likea helmet of salvation, it guards 
his head in the day of battle: like an anchor 
ofthe soul, it helds and secures him in the 
storms of adversity : Ikea pleasing compa- 
nion, it travels with him through all the tedi- 
ousness of the wilderness, and often reminds 
him of his removal from this vale of texrs to 
the rest that remains forthe people of God.” 
(p. a» 30. ) 


—— ee 








Mr Jay proposes—tst. To shey 
how this hope preserves from shame. 
---2d. To ascertain its connexion with 
the love of God.* Hope is then suaiq 
to cause shame “by the insufficiency 
of its object, and this is tie hope of 
the worldling ; by the weakness of its 
fr undation, al this is the hope of the 
Pnarisee; by the falseness of its war. 
rani’? (an expression which, as well as 
that of Pharisee in the sense here 
used, though it may be understood by 
many religious persons, 1s certainly 
very obscure,) “and this is the hope 
of the Antinomian.” Mr. Jay then 
makes some very excclient observa. 
tions on each of these kinds of false 
hope. He first summons us to the 
death bed of the worldly man, 


“See him laying down all his honours, all 
his riches, on the side of the grave ; bidding 
farewell to every scene his soul held dear, and 
entering the eternal world destitute. Now 
thought can no longer be diverted ; every dis. 
guise drops off; now he forms a true esti. 7 
mate of things—and what does he now think : 
of those objects for which he deprived & 
himself of rest, and was racked with anxie. 
ties ? for which he disregarded the calls of 
religion, and abandoned the prospect of end: 
What does Alexander now think 
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less life ? 


of his bloody trophies?) What does Herod ‘ 
now think of killing James, and condemning 
Peter, because he saw ‘it pleased the pee Ry , 
ple ? What does Judas think of his thirty pie fF - 
cesofsilver? Thev are allcovered with confi. U 
sion, and filled with contempt.” (p. 33,54) Ry ¢ 

After exposing the weakness of thet Ry @ 
hope, which is indulged by the sel! rt 
righteous, Mr. Jay adverts to the dat mi 
rerous delusion of the Antinomin, ec 
and gives some awful warnings to thos ' 


who are infected with that destructive 
heresy. 

“There is nothing in scripture,” he ss 
that docs not condemn such an hope, Tit 
very nature of things, as well as the word 
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* The division into these two heads seem 
to be very proper. We doubt, howevth 
whether r 1e = letter sentence of the text ws 
intended to he dependant on the former. We 
incline to think, that the words, * and ho? 
maketh not sshaced,” from the concludilg 
part of a long parenthesis, though by some 
accident, no mark of a parenthesis is inser" 
in our Bibles; and that the succeeding wor 
‘*because the love of God, &c ” are connet: 
a with the terms immediately precedit 

he parenthesis, viz. “We glory in tribule 
i ” The love of God is evidently an excite 
ment to glory v intribulation ; it is not so clea" 
ly a reason why hope maketh not ashame 
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God, necessarily limits this hope to the regene- 
W rate and sanctified ; and, therefore, the grand 
“" inquiry should be, what evidence you have of 
ith this change, and what reason you are able to 
id give of the hope that is in you.” (p. 49.) 
cy The true nature of the evidence 
of here alluded to, 1s afterwards weli de- 
its [P scribed. 
he “Zhe full assurance of hope unto the end is 


ar- [ attained, not by dreams and visions, sudden 
las JP suggestions, Mysterious impressions, and an 
inexplicable consciousness ; but by keeping 


er i bd ‘ o 

ms ' yourselves in the love of God, and abounding 
Y © therein more and more. It is absurd to ima- 

uly eine, that your hope of heaven will be lively 


ope your love of God be weak and languid, 
en [ee fvery worldly conformity will damp the ex- 
ercise of this hope ; every sin will draw a veil 





Va- "| : ; 
ilse mi over its eyes, and leave you in the dark ;* it 
% will give Satan an advantage over you, and 
the * rob you of much consolation, ‘Though the 
# blessings of salvation are still of grace, they 
all "are to be enjoyed only in the way of obedience, 
= > ¢Then shall we know, if we follow onto know 
‘al the Lord? He that hath ny commandments 
Now and keepeth them, he itis that loveth me ; 
ie ) andhe that loveth me shall be loved of my 
““ y father, and t willlove him and manifest myself 
hink eo Bato him.” (p. 58.) 
vel B= She third sermon is on the Parable 


-«g? ~ of the Two Sons; the first of whom 
fie, . 

sl “ being commanded to go work to-day 
think ME. in the vineyard, said, I will not, but 


lerd [PY afterward, he repented and went; and 
pning Me the second said, I go, Sir, and went 
per Bee not. Lhe attempt to prove, from the 
an 4} term, “ my son,” that Christian obedi- 
3.54) J cvce is the obedience of filial love ; 


5G and from the term “ work,” that pa- 
® rents ought not to train their children 
to live in idleness, is somewhat strain- 
edund misplaced. We by no means 
approve of the hazardous assumptions 
ul the Slst page: and wnen our author 
argues (p. 85) in favour of the Compar- 
ative facility of convincing “ the more 
my criminal” of sin, we think he yields to 
») popular prejudice, and does not suffi. 
cently consuit his own experience ; 
for although the most sfecious Charac- 
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st wife (©"S are not always the most likely to 
, Wee eater into the kingdom of heaven, yet 
a . ‘ 3 
1 het Mt Sy no means follows, that men, in 


Juding Proportion as they are criminal, are 


j ome 1, N Ve . 

ert aisposed to ucknowledge themselves to 
work faag O© SO; on the contrary, it is the pro- 
onnel 
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ceding Here, and in a few other places, the 
tribuae “CAGer oF taste will discern a false metaphor, 


excite 
cles" 
shame 


m8 too sudden transition from one image to 


another. 
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perty of sin to blind the understanding 
and to stupily tue conscience. 

‘The fourth sermon is enutied “Chris- 
tian Dilizence.’? It is too much the 
custom ot one Class of ministers to 
considcr the people of this land in ge- 
neral as Christians; eid of another class 
to represent the approvers of their own 
doctrines as composing a body of true 
belicvers. Mr. Jay begins this ser- 
mon by unchristianizing not a few of 
each party. 


‘“‘It is undeniable that we have many 
Christians among us, who are strangers even 
to common decency and morality, * being 
abominable, and disobedient, and to every 
good work reprobate. Others make a much 
stricter profession; but, alas! their christian- 
ity leaves them as it finds them, and in their 
lives theve is very little visible difference be- 
tween them and the people of the world. 
Their tempers are unsubdued ; their tongues 
are unbridled ; ‘they mind earthly things ;’ 
tliey make no sacrifices, no exertions. Their 
hope is a lifeless expectation. ‘Their faithis a 
scheme of doctrine, which they have laid 
asleep in the mind, and which never disturbs 
nor stimulates them. 

‘“ But is this the religion of the New Testa- 
ment? Search the scriptures. Observe the 
delineations of the Gospel, and compare your- 
selves with them. In these a profession is 
found to mean a practical dissent from the 
spirit and manners of the world: the hope 
Which maketh not ashamed is held forth as 
purifying the possessors from the love of sin 
and the dominion of sense; and the faith by 
which we are justified and saved, is distin- 
guished as a vital vigorous principle drawing 
after it a train of graces and good works.” 
(p. 98, 99.) 

“The apostle,” he adds, ** addresses 
Christians as believers, and calls upon them 
to pursue a course worthy of their faith, cor- 
responding with their faith, and to which their 
faith binds them. Remember, Christians, 
the worthy name by which you are called. 
You have embraced the Gospel, it lays an ob- 
ligation upon you to deny all ungodliness, &eé. 
You say, you have faith, but faith without 
works is dead being alone. What are clear 
notions unless they influence ; or proper mo- 
tives unless they impel? Abraham had faith, 
and he offers up Isaac; Moses had faith, and 
he esteems the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt. Abeland 
Noah had faith; but it was belief alive and in 
motion: itled the one to sacrifice, and the 
other to build. If vou know these things, 
happy are ye if yedothem. You have re- 
ceived the trath, now walk by it. You are 
sound ia doctrine, be so now in practice. You 
are ortiodox, now be holy ; defraud no man, 
speak evilofno man. You have faith, add to 
your fath, virtue, &c.” (p, 100, 102.) 
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The language of this sermon is oc- 
casionally faulty, We meet, at the 
latter part ofthe 111th page, with some 
objectionable expressions; and an in- 
stance of very confused and incorrect 
construction will be found at the 106th. 
At the 109th page, the prudent man is 
said to judge * of the value of his no- 
tions by their utility.” The observa- 
tion may be true in part; but the 
conformity of his notions to scripture 
is unquestionably a much less fallacious 
criterion of their value. ‘This sermon, 
however, is, in general, very excellent; 
and may be considered as fairly exhi- 
biting the character of Mr. Jay’s divi- 
nity. We will transcribe from it one 
more passage, 

‘+ Godliness is indispensable. Courage, and 
prudence, lemaperance and patience, would be 
no Christian qualities, if in the exercise of 
them we were not influenced by suitable re- 
gards to God. Without this reference, our 
religion is nothing more than morality; our 
practice has no adequate principle. When 
we are governed by the authority of God, and 
make his word our rule, and his glory our 
aim, we please him; and though our services 
are attended with many imperfections they 
are accepted When we love and fear him, 
when we realize his presence, confide in his 
mercy, implore his grace, and maintain con- 
tinual communion with him, through the 
mediation of his Son and by the influence of 
his spirit—our work becomes our privilege ; 
allis enlivened; itis to bring God into every 
part of life and religion ; to make him the 
alpha and omega of ail we do. Though mo- 
rality is distinguished from godiiness, it al- 
ways and inseparably attends it; and he never 
performs his duty towards Cod, who tives un- 
righteously towards man: ‘If a man say, I 
iove God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar ; 
for he that Joveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom le 
hath not seen?? And this commandment have 
we from him, Vhat he who loveth God, love 
is brother aiss.” (p. 114—110 ) 


The fifth sermon, onthe Divine lor- 
bearance, we think very good. It con- 
tains (p. 139—-135) an able and satis- 
factory vindication of the punitive 
inustice of the Almighty, that attribute 
of which the false tenderness of modern 
Christianity is so much disposed to 
divest him. 

‘The sixth sermon is somewhat im- 
properly entitied * Assurance.” It is 
on the foilowing texte—“In this the 
children of God are manifest and the 
children of the devil: whosoever docth 
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not righteousness is not of God, neither 
he that loveth not his brother,” We 
object to the quaintness and obscurity 
of what ought to be always Clear, the 
division of the subject. ‘ Of the per- 
sons here mentioned,’”? says Mr. Jay, 
‘“we shall consider three things—], 
Their character.—2. Their discovery, 
—3, Their distinction.”’ 

The following passage in this sermon 
speaks to every heart. After descrip. 
ing the division of mankind into chil- 
dren of God and children of the deyjj 
as universal, extending to all men, he 
adds, 


“It is also a division the most serious and 
essential. Lt overlooks every thing adventj. 
tious, and considers oniy character. It passes 
by the dis inctions of speech, complexion, 
rank ; and regards the soul and eternity, | 
views even the diversities which arise from 
the endowments of nature, and the gifis of 
Providence, as nothing compared with those 
Which spring from faith and infidelity, holi. 
ness and sin. How soon wii! the difference 
between the learned and illiterate, tvrants and 
Slaves, poor and meh be abolished! Death 
levels thems all, and sends them into the world 
of spirits, not as lords or vassals; not saying, 
This came from a mansion, and this from 4 
cottage. He separates by a more unchange. 
able rule of discrimination.—This was a true 
worshipper of God on earth, let him enter the 
temple above; this made the wicked his 
choice and his companions, let him be led 
forth with the workers of iniquity. Death 
decides the importance of every claim: your 
true greatness is your final; and those dis- 
tinctions are alone worthy of your regard, 
which, being internal and spiritual, will adhere 
to you When you leave every thing else be- 
hind, and which will remain with you for ever.” 
(p. 162, 163.) 

The next sermon, on Domestic Hap- 
piness, is In general very pleasing. We 
do not, however, approve of a passage 
in the 203th page, in which the prea 
cher appears to reproach people natu: 
rally dull with that which is their mis- 
fortune rather than their fault, nor can 
we tolerate the expression they are 
mude up of stupidities.” 

In the ninth sermon we find the fol- 
lowing passage, the style in every pat! 
of which is worthy of the sentiment 
expressed. 

“Do you ask—And what will be our re: 
ward? You will find it in the very nature o 
vour work; you will find it in the glow ot 
pleasure which attends virtuous exertion ; you 
will find it in the approving testimony of yout 
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own conscience ; you will find it in the esteem 
of the wise and yood ; you will find it in the 
plessing of them that were ready to perish ; 
you will find it in the applause of your Lord 
and saviour—* Well done, good and faithful 
servant, thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord, ” 


(p. 276, 273.) 


The eleventh sermon is employed in 
exposing the folly and danger of neu- 
trality in religion. The following pas- 
sare, in which the pursuits and amuse- 
ments of the worldly and irreligious are 
exhibited in their genuine colours, is 
highly deserving of attention. 


“ See aman who has sold himself to cove- 
tgusness ; What African slave ever dradged 
for such a taskmaster as he, compelling him 
io rise early, to sit up late, to eat the bread 
of sorrows, to assume every form of falsehood, 
to stoop to every instance of meanness ; for- 
bidding him the luxury of refreshing the bow- 
els of the poor and of blessing the orphan and 
the widew ; often denying him the accom- 
modations and sometimes the necessaries of 
life, and thus forcing him to live in beggary 
to die in wealth ! Disclaiming the service of 
God you serve the devil, who employs you in 
drudgery, and rewards you with damnation— 
‘for the wages of sin is death.” Discarding 
the Savicur’s yoke, which is easy, and his 
burden which is light; you wear the calling 
and heavy chains of vice—and what slavery 
equals a wicked life ? See the sinner impel- 
led along violently, like the swine possessed 
of demons.” ‘ His passions and his lusts 
make uim toil at their pleasure; and he gues 
on executing their orders, though his under- 
standing blushes, reason remonstrates, con- 
science upbraids and threatens: he sces and 
he approves better things, and follows worse, 


“You say, religion demands of us a succes- 
sion of services, from which you are exempt- 
ed. But, O ye votaries of the world, let us 
examine your claims, and see wherein your 
pre-eminence appears. Have you then no 
services to render? lhink of your privations 
and sacrifices and submissions; think of the 
numerous and arbitrary laws you have to 
obey, the laws of opinion, the laws of custom, 
the laws of extravagance, the laws of folly. 
Yes; Isometimes think if religion were to 
require of me such duties as the world im- 
Poses upon its enslaved followers; if it re- 
guired me to turn day into night, and deprive 
me of seasonable repose ; if it required me 
toembrace indecent and injurious fashions, 
and to expose at once my modesty and my 
health ; if it required me to adopt expensive 
modes of life which devoured my substance, 
and involved me in pecuniary disgrace ; if’ it 
required me to spend my evenings from 
tome, and to resign domestic enjoyments to 
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rove from one insipid amusement to another ; 
if it required me to give up all that is easy 
and simple and natural, for ceremonies, visits, 
and crowds,.where all is artificial, studied 
and forced ; if it required me to convert my 
dwelling into the confusion and disorder of a 
rout, to stoop to the absurdity of a masque- 
rade, to hazard my own life and the life of 
my fellow-creatures, because I had received 
an offence, perhaps unintentionally given, 
and allowed me not the choice of a refusal— 
then I should conceive a disgust; then I 
should long to emancipate myself from such 
capricious despotism : I should sigh for liber- 
ty ; for what liberty could I enjoy while come 
pelled to submit to what is unreasonable and 
foolish, to what is dishonourable and shame- 
ful, to what is injurious and ruinous? But 
remember, ye followers of the vain world, 
these are the commands you obey, these are 
the services you render. 

‘© Still you tell us, that our master requires 
us even to deny ourselves, that this is the 
grand law ot his kingdom ; and without obey- 
ing it, we cannot be his disciples. But we 
contend that you are precisely in the same 
circumstances: we can prove that you also 
are required to exercise self-denial ; and that 
this is the chief command you have to com- 
ply with in the service of the world. And 
mark the difference between us Our master 
requires us todeny only what is false and vain ; 
your’s, what is solid and true. Our’s requires 
us to deny what would only make us disorder- 
ly and miserable; your’s, what would render 
you peaceful and happy. Our’s requires us 
only to deny the voice of passion and appe- 
tite; your’s the voice of reason and of con- 
science. Our’s requires us to deny the body 
for the sake of the soul ; your’s, the soul for 
the sake of the body. Our’s requires us to 
give up no-hing but what he will more than 
repay; your’s, to surrender an interest, for the 
loss of which you cannot be indemnified in 
time oreternity.” (p. 326—331.) 


The last sermon is entitled ** The 
Family of our Lord,”’ and something 
of quaintness is to be found, not only 
in the title but in different parts ofthe 
sermon. The following remarks on 
the nature of Christian obedience we 
think very excellent, viz. 


“The obedience of Christians is impar- 
tial. I speak here of their aim and their dis- 
position. With regard to these they have 
no reserve, no objections, no exceptions. 
Their concern extends to every thing, whether 
great or little, whether easy or difficult, 
whether pleasing or repulsive ; they esteem 
all his commandments concerning all things 
to be right, and they hate every false way. 
The necessity of this will readily appear. ‘ For 
whosoever shall keen the whole law, and vet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all’ The 
reasoning by which this is established is 
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solid; for if a man voluntarily transgress 
one of the commands of God, why does he 
observe the rest ? Not from a principle of obe- 
dience ; for this wuld lead him to observe 
the command he transgresses, as well as those 
he observes, seeing they issue from the same 
authority, and are enforced by the same mo- 
tives He, therefore, obcys because the in- 
junction happens to fallin with his humour, or 
reputation, or advantage. But if doing what 
we hke, and refusing what we do not like, 
be -bedience, it is obedience to our own will 
and uot tothe will of God; and by such a sub- 
mission we despise God in reality, while we 
profess io serve him We exclude his au- 
thority and establish our own pleasure as the 
governing principle of our lives This,* 

therefore, annihilates the system of compo- 
sition, and all those endeavours to balance 
virtues against vices, and to atone for the in 
dulgence Pof sin by the performance of duty. 
For ee "SS you regard the will of God uni- 
versally, w hatever you do does not spring 
from a principle of religion but from some 
other source ; for if you perform any one du- 
ty because God had commanded it, you would 
most certainly practise everv other for the 
same reason ; and if you avoid any one sin 
because God had forbidden it, you would un- 
questionably forsake every other on the 
same ground. It is in vain for you, there- 
fore, to plead that you avoid that which is 
ev i. unless you cleave to that which is good. 
It is wn vain for you to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, if vou do not keep 
yourselves unspotted from the world. It is 
in vain for you to be faithful to your engage- 
ments with your fellow creatures, if you are 
strangers to devotion—this is to be moral 
without piety ; orto pray and hear the word 
of God, and not provide things honest in the 
sight of all men—this is to be pious without 
morality. It is in vain for you to assemble 
together in public, if you never enter your 
closets; orto be saints in the house of God, 
if vouare demons in your own, It is in vain 
for you to listen to the Gospel while it 
teaches you doctrines of acknowledged im- 
portance, if you do not learn by it to deny all 
ungodliness ard worldly iusts, and to live 
SO berly , righteously, and godly in the present 
world. In all these instances, in which you 
appear to conform to the will of God, tiere 
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* Here we have an instance of that wat of 


precision so common in these sermons. It 
is not easv to perceive to what tds refers. 
Some admirable passages are injured by in- 
accuracies of this sort. 
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is not one act of true obedience ; for true obe. 
dience consults the will of God, and this en. 
joins an attention to the things you neglect, 
as much as to those which, from other con. 
siderations, you regard.” (p. 357—361.) 

We have already noticed some of 
the faults of the volume before us, 
These chiefly regard the style, which 
though distinguished by strength and 
originality, and at times peculiar. 
ly elevated and impressive, is liable to 
many objections, We object particu- 
larly to the quaintness and consequent 
obscurity which are to be found in 
many parts of these sermons, and es. 
pecially in the author’s divisions of 
his subjects.* This fault we willingly 
overlook in authors who wrote two 
centuries ago; but it seems to imply 
a little affectation in a writer of the 
present day. 

We also wish, that the style, in 
some places had been less loaded with 
metaphor ; that low and trivial ex- 
pressions had been avoided ; and that 
greater care had been taken to ex- 
clude that incorrectness of expression, 
which, though it may escape notice in 
the extemporancous preacher, 1s com- 
monly deemed a fit subject for the 
criticism of reviewers. 

On the whole, however, we have 
been much pleased with these dis. 
courses. They possess the quality of 
being interesting ina high degree: they 
speak tothe heart: they avoid doubt- 
ful disputations : they expose the dif 
ference between religious profession 
and practice : and they include, i 
the idea of practice, all the devout 
feelings as well as the religious ob- 
servances and moral actions of the 
Ciristian. 

* We have already given one example of 
this defect. Another still more striking will 
be found at the 281st page. “In these words 
(then I said I shall aiein my nest, Job. Xxi5. 
18.) we see something good, something de- 
sirable, something very common, and some: 
thing very false.” 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


ce. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
We are happy to be able to announce, that 
the Rev Mr Gissorne is about to send a 
second volume of Sernions to the press; and 


SC. 


that a third edition of his Poems Sacred an 
Moral, with large additions, will shortly 4p 
pear. | 
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the Right Honourable Lorn TE1GNMovuTH, 
is in the press. 

Mr. Buair, of Great Russell-street, has in 
the press a volume of Familiar Instructions 
for the Use of Military Men, illustrated by 
engravings. 

The same gentleman has begun a gra- 
tuitous lecture on the same subject, on Fri- 
day evenings, at eight o’clock precisely, at 
the Bloomsbury Dispensary, Great Russell- 
street, Where any person in military uniform 
vill be admitted. He has adopted this 
method of communicating immediately the 
information which may be useful to military 
men, on account of the urgency of the case 
by which they may possibly be called into 
service very shortly. 

The Reverend Joun Rosinson, of Ra- 
yenstonedale, in Westmoreland, is engaged 
in preparing A Treatise on Grecian Antiquities, 
intended both for the use of schools and to 
assist the antiquary and scholar, to supply the 
deficiencies of Potter and Harwood, and to 
include the antiquities of Greece in general, 
particularly of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, 
Rhedes, and Macedonia; in 2vols 8vo. 

Mr. Southey is employed upon a work, to be 
entitled Bibliotheca Britannica, or a complete 
History of English Literature. 

Lord Nelson has lately captured in the 
Mediterranean a vessel containing twenty-se- 
ven cases of ancient sculpture, chiefly brought 
from Athens. They had been collected, in 
the course of the last twenty years, by the 
French resident Fauvel. 


FRANCE. 


A magnificent work has been undertaken at 
Paris, of which the first number has already 
appeared, entitled The French ALuseum, con- 
taining a complete exhibition of the pictures, 
Statues, and bas-reliefs, which compose the 
national collection ; with an explanation of the 
different subjects, and discourses on painting, 
sculpture, and engraving. It has been the 
avowed wish of the French Government to 
render Paris the great school of the arts; and 
this wish seems to have been kept steadily in 
view, under all the various changes of the 
revolution, For this purpose the conquered 
countries have been despoiled of their most 
valuable pieces, which, together with those in 
France that escaped the destructive rage of 
the revolution, now form one vast national col- 
lection, chiefly arranged and exhibited in the 
Museum of the Louvre. ‘he editors of this 
work propose to give plates of every interest- 
ing article in the museum. 

M. Conte has discovered a method of pre- 
venting the oxydation of iron and steel, or, in 
the language of common life, of preventing 
those metals from rusting. This method 
consists in mixing with oil-varnish, one-half at 
least, or at most four-fifths, of highly rectified 
spirit of turpentine, according to the greater 
or less degree of durability that is intended to 
he produced by it. This varnish is to be 
ightly and equally applied, with spenge, to 
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any article ; after which it must be put in some 
place out of the dust. It is asserted, that ar. 
ticles varnished inthis manner, preserve their 
metallic lustre, and never contract the smallest 
spot of rust. This varnish may likewise be 
applied to copper, the polish of which it pre- 
serves, and the colour of which it he:ghiens, 
It must prove of peculiar advantage in the 
preservation of philosophical instruments 
from any alteration in experiments in wh ch 
thev are exposed to water, and consequently 
rendered liable to rust, 


GERMANY. 

The following method of making Artificial 
Yeast is employed In Germany and sweden. 
To one hundred pounds of the best malt, 
consisting of one part of malted wheat and 
two parts of malted barley, dried in the open 
air, and well ground and bruised, add ten 
pounds of good hops, and brew the mixture 
with three hundred and fitty pounds of water, 
to form wort. After a short boiling, separate 
the grains and hops from the wort; which 
last, by continued boiling, may be reduced to 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds Cool 
it down as soon as possible to seventy degrees 
of Fahrenheit, and then mix it with thirty-two 
pounds oi yeast; the first time it may be com- 
mon brewer’s yeast, but in every subsequent 
operation the artificial. The wort will soon 
ferment, and in a few hours will be covered 
with a thick yeasty froth. Vhe whole mass 
must then be strongly agitated, and at the 
same time be well mixed with from fifty to 


seventy-five pounds of fine ground meal, of- 


Wheat or barley, malted or unmalted Ina 
cool place, this yeast will keep ten or fifteen 
days in summer, and four or five weeks in 
winter. [tis said to be as good as the best 
common veast for the use of brewers, bakers, 
nastry-cooks, and distillers. 

A discovery of a very remarkable nature, 
and of the utmost importance in its conse- 
quences, has been lately made ; it is stated ia 
one of the foreign journals, at Constantinople. 
Dr Carro, of Vienna, is said to have received 
accounts from two eminent surgeons, named 
Aubon and Lafont, the one residing at Con- 
stantinople, the other at Calouichi, and neither 
of whom had any communication with the 
other, stating their having discovered, hy re- 
peated experiments,that the Vaccine JNoevu- 
LATION ISAN EFFECTUAL PRESERVAIIVE 
AGAINST THE PLaGvue! Out of six thousand 
persons who were inoculated at Constantino- 
pie, not one was infected with that dreadful 
disorder; and even infants after having been 
inoculated, were allowed tosuck at the breasts 
of their mothers who had the plague, and did 
not take the infection. It also appeared, that 
those persons who had been emploved in 
milking cows in the villages round Constanti- 
nople, and who received the vaccine infection, 
never caught the plague though it raged near 
them. ‘The system of vaccine inoculation, as 
applied to the extermination of the small pox, 
has been justly deemed one of the greates} 
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blessings of Divine Providence to the world 
in these later ages; its application to the ex- 
tinction of the plague would, of course, rank 
it still higher. 

RUSSIA. 


A public library has been established in the 
Island Kedjak in the South Sea. This island 
belongs tothe West American Company at 
Petersburgh, and forms the principal settle- 
ment of that company; the members of which 
have raised, by voluntary subscriptions, the 
sum necessary for forming this library, com- 
posed of several thousand volumes; and for 
establishing a public school, where the chil- 
dren of the natives are instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

The Economica Sociery of St. Peters- 
burgh have proposed the following prize ques- 
tions for 1803.—1. By what means cana spirit 
of activity and industry be excited among the 
people, particularly the wives and children of 
the peasantry, in order to encourage the habit 
of those labours which are necessary for their 
wants ?—2. How can the poor in the hospitals 
of Russia be usefully employed, so that, ifthey 
be fed according to the principles of Voght 
and Rumford, they may be enabled to earn 
something in addition by labours useful to 
the state or to the soldiery ?~3 To propose a 
good method, suited to the capacity of the 
Kussian peasant, for the preservation of his 
health, and to enable him to apply remedies 
himself in most indispositions : or an elemen- 
tary work on health for the common people of 
Russia, pointing out the best preservati ., 
extracted from indigenous plants,their pre - 
ration, and the manner of employing them — 
4. What means can be employed to induce 
the Russian peasant to learn a handicraft bu- 
siness, in which he and his family might be 
usefully engaged during the winter? The 
respective prizes are proposed by wealthy 
Russians, and the tendency of the questions 
to ameliorate the condition of the peasantry 
and poor does honour to the proposers. 

Count Sergi de Romanzow, of Petersburgh, 
has lately made an experiment of considerable 
importance to farmers. He inoculated ali his 
flock for the scab, and out of 2300 sheep, which 
were subjected to the process, nu. one died 
of the disease. 

More than 3000 sheep were secured by the 
cow-pox inoculation, by Dr. Heinze in the 
Ukraine, from a contagious distemper which 
proved fatal to the flocks of the surrounding 
districts, and even in the place where the ex- 
periment was made to such of the sheep as 
had not been inoculated. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


M. Baudry des Lezieres, member of the 
American Philosophical Society, has lately 
drawn up an interesting Memoir on Anima! 
Cotton and the insect which produces it. By some 
this insect is called the FLy CARRIER, and ig 
produced from eggs scattered by the mother 
after her metamorphosis into a whitish but. 
terfly. The egg is hatched about the end of 
July, when the animal is decked with a robe 
of the most brilliant and variegated colours, 
In August, when about to undergo its meta. 
morphosis, it exchanges its superb robe for 
one of a beautiful sea-green. ‘his new deco. 
ration is the signal for those tortures from 
which it derives its name. A swarm of ich. 
neumon flies immediately assail it, and drive 
their stings into the skin of their victim, over 
the whole extent of its back and sides, at the 
same time slipping their eggs into the bottom 
of the wounds which they have made. These 
ergs are hatched at the same moment. Little 
worms issue out at every pore, and the Fly 
Carrier is so entirely covered with this ani. 
mated robe, that nothing is visible but the 
top of his head. Each of these worms works 
himselfa little cocoon, in the shape of an egg, 
in which he wraps himself; thus weaving, as 
it were, his own winding-sheet. They seem 
to be born but to die. These millions of co. 
coons ali close to one another, and the forma. 
tion of which has not takentwo hours, appear 
like a white robe in which the Fly Carrier is 
elegantly clothed. While they are thus deck- 
ing him, he remaius in a state of almost le. 
thargic torpidity. As soon as the covering is 
woven, and the little workmen have hidden 
themselves in their cells, the Fly Carricr en- 
deavours to rid himself of his guests, and of 
the robe which contains them. He comesout 
of the enclosure deprived of all his former 
beauty, in a state of decrepitude, exhausted, 
and threatened with approaching death. He 
shortly passes to the state of a chrysalis ; and, 
after giving life to thousands of eggs, sudden- 
ly loses his own; leaving to the cultivator an 
advantage which may be so improved as to 
more than compensate the ravages which he 
occasions in the indigo and cassada planta- 
tions. As soon as the flies have quitted the 
cocoon, it may be used without any prepara- 
tory process. It is made up of the purest and 
finest cotton, in many respects superior to 
vegetable cotton. The harvest is sometimes 
so abundant, that in the space of two hours 
the quantity of one hundred pints, French 
measure, may be collected. F 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Alarming Crisis; a sermon delivered 
August 7, at Kingston-upon-Hull. By the 
Rev. Milcs Popple; sold for the Benefit of 


4 


Neighbourhood of Hull. Is. 


Bath. 
the Fund for the Defence of the Town and 6d. 





Britons exhorted to the Defence of theit 
Country, in an Address on the threatened In- 
vasion”’ by France, delivered Angust 28, a 
By the Reverend Thomas Broadhurst. 


‘The good Effects of an united Trust in 
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the Arm of Flesh and in the Arm of the 
pord ; a Sermon by Charles Moore, Rector of 
Caxton. Is. 

God and our Country; a Sermon preached 

at Gigglewich and Leeds. By Rowland In- 
yram, p D 4d. 
° Britain’s Defence; a Sermon preached 
August 21, in the Protestant Dissenting Meet- 
ing-house, Battersea. By J. Hughes, A. M. 
We Address to the Richmond Volunteers, 
assembled in the Parish Church, August 29, 
-o take the Oath of Allegiance, By ‘Thomas 
Wakefield, B. A. 6d. 

A Sermon on the threatened Invasion, 
nreached at Richmond, in Surry, July 31, and 
August 7. By Thomas Wakefield, B. A. Is. 

Obedience to Government, Reverence to 
the Constitution, and Resistance to Buona- 
parte; a Sermon preached at the Assizes at 
Bury St. Edmund’s, July 29. By Charles 
Edward Stewart, A. M. 4to. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at Wormiey, July, 10, 
peculiarly appropriate to the present Crisis, 
By the Reverend Thomas Maculloch, Rec- 
tor. Is. 

Christian Patriotism ; or, the Duty of reli- 
gious People towards their Country; a Ser- 
mon preached at Kettering. By Andrew 
Fuller. 6d. 

Socrates and Jesus compared. By Joseph 
Priestley, LL.D 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Divine Glory displayed by the Remis- 
sion of Sin; a Sermon preached at a Mecting 
of the Society for the Education of young 
Men for the Ministry among Protestant Dis- 
senters, April 7, 1803; with Notes and Refe- 
rences. By John Pye Smith, 2s. 

An Address of a Parish Priest to his Pa- 
rishioners at the present momentous Crisis, 
delivered at Little Raveley, and at Thrapton, 
ls, 

A Sermon preached at Great Mossenden, 
June 19, on Occasion of the Death of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Newell; published for the Benefit 
of his Widow and Children. By Thomas 
Scott, Rector of Aston Sandford ; to which 
is added, a Memoir of the Deceased. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons on interesting Subjects, including 
the Service of two Communion Sabbaths, ac- 
cording to the Usages of the Church of scot- 
land By the Rev. R. McCulloch. 12mo, 
3s. 6d. boards. 

Sermons and Lectures on important practi- 
cal Subjects By the late Rev. Andrew 
Swanston, Vol. 41 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Duty of seeking the Things which are 
Christ’s ; a Sermon preached before the Edin- 
burgh Missionary Society. By the Rev D. 
Black, one of the Ministers of the City. 1s. 

Instruction for Youth, in a Series of Lec- 
tures on moral and religious Subjects, intend- 
ed for the Use of Schools and Families. By 
Richard Wright, Vol. 1. fine Fdition 3s. in 
boards ; common Is. Sd. sewed. 

The Duty of Britons, at the present awful 
Crisis of their Country; a Sermon, preached 
\ugust 7th, 1808, at Si. Margaret’s, York. 





Publications. 645 


By John Overton, A. M. Rector of St. Mar; 
garet and St. Crux. 


MISCELLANIES, 

Remarks upon North Wales; being the 
Result of Sixteen Tours through that part of 
the Principality. By W. Hutton, F. A. S. S. 
Birmingham ; embellished with Engravings. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Walks and Sketches at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; to which is subjoined, a Journey from 
Cape Town to Blettenberg’s Bay. By Robert 
Semple. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Travels from Moscow, through Prussia, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and England. 
By Nicolai Karamsin; translated from the 
German, embellished with Plates, 3 vols. 
12mo. 15s. boards, or 21s the superior edition. 

An Account of the Native Africans in the 
Neighbourhood of Sierra Leone; to which is 
added, an Account of the present State of 
Medicine among them. By ‘Thomas Winter- 
bottom, M. D. Physician to the Colony of 
Sierra Leone 2 vols 8vo. 

The first forty Volumes of Arthur Young’s 
Annals of Agriculture, complete, in boards, 
price £25 or any single Number or Volume, 
to complete Setts. 

Asiatic Researches; or, Transactions of 
the Society at Bengal for inquiring into the 
History and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature of Asia. Vol IV. V. VL. and 
Vil. With many Plates. £20. 

*roceedings for High Treason in Dublin, 
in 1803 No.1 to be continued. Qs. 

A Map of the Human Ear, magnified 5g. 

An Account of the epidemical Catarrhal 
Fever, commonly called the Influenza, as it 
appeared at Bath in 1803. By William Fal- 
coner, M.D. Is. 6d. 

The Yeoman’s Military Assistant, being a 
short and easy Method of organizing Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, with Plates. 2s. 6d, 

The Scldier’s Assistant to the Manual and 
Platoon Exercise; with Derections for the 
Discipline of Volunteer Corps, acc Figures 
of the Positions. By James Keith, of the 
Loyal North Britons. 6d. 

The Velunteer’s Wade Mecum, containing 
Instructions for the Conduct and Duty of a 
Scldier; describing the various Beatines of 
the Drum; Teilk’s Method of finding the 
Breadth of a River by Inspection; an Abstract 
of General Wolfe's Instructions to a Regi- 
ment of Infantry at Canterbury in 1755, in 
Case of an Invasion, kc. &ce 6d. 

The British Soldier’s Guide, containing 
Directions for performing all the various Ex- 
ercises of the Field, both Horse and Foot; 
the System of Attack and Defence, with 
every other Evolution ; and including Castra- 
metation, Home Service, and other military 
Information; to which are added, Laws re!ta- 

tive to Voluntecr Corps in general; and an 
Abstract of the Defence Bill; with appro- 
priate Engvavings. 12mo. 3s. 

A Treatise on Gnapowder and Fire Arms, 
containing InstrucUons fur the Soldier, and 
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for the Sportsman. By G. Montague, Esq. 
3s. 6d. sewed. 

The French Army asit has been organized, 
and is still led into action; with a parallel 
View of the Designs of ancient Rome against 
Carthage, and of France against Great Bri- 
tain; likewise a proposed Plan for hutting the 
Troops, and Remarks on the Superiority of 
Pikes over Fire Arms, &c.; and a Discourse 
relative to the Strength of this Country under 
the Circumstances of Invasion; to which are 
added, Anecdotes respecting the Conduct of 
Frenclimen towards Englishmen who became 
acquainted with them on the Continent, &c 2s. 

On the Defence of Picquets, relative to 
Service in the Field. By Citizen Fosse, 
formerly Licutenant-colonel in the French 
Service. ‘lranslated by Colonel T. Pocket 
Size. 1s. 6d. 

A new Edition of the Works of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, 5 vols. foulscap Svo. 
25s. boards. 

Kearsley’s new Tax Tables for the present 
and ensuing Year, containing, among other 
Matters, the Consolidated Assessed Taxes, 
which will commence in April next; the new 
Receipt Tax, and a new Stamp Table; the 
new Consolidated Excise Duties, and an Ab- 
Stract of the general Tax upon Income. 1s. 

A complete Abridgment of all the Customs 
and Excise Duties, with the Drawbacks, 
Bounties, and the Laws which regulate the 
Import and Export, down to the present Time, 
including the Allowances, Exemptions, &c. 


alphabetically arranged. By a Supervisor of 


Excise. 8vo. 7s 

Castildine’s Tables of the Taxes for the 
Years 1805-4, upon a new Plan of Arrange- 
ment. (To be continued annually.) i@d. 

Hardy’s Customs; containing every sepa- 
rate Duty of the Customs as regulated by the 
last Acts; with an Abstract of the Acts. 
Pocket Size, Cs. 

The Nautical Almanack, for the 
1805-4-5-6-7. 

Tables of Exchange; English into Irish, 
and Irish into English Money. Ss 6d, 

A Parcel Book tor the Wse of Merchants, 
Manufacturers, and Shopkeepers, and all 
Persons concerned in forwarding Goods by 


years 
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Shipping, Coaches, or Waggons ; to whic, js 
prefixed, an Abstract of the Act respecting 
Parcels, together with tie Rates of Porter. 
age ; various sizes, at Ss. 6d 4s 6d. and 5g, 

An Appeal to the Public Spirit of Greg 
Britain. By Charles Marsh, Esq. 3s. 

A Candid Appeal to Public Coufidence, or 
Considerations on the actual and imaginary 
Dangers of the present Crisis. By T. 
Moore,Esq | Is. 

A View of the Causes which led to, and 
justified the War with France. Is. 

Substance of the Speech of the Rt Hon, 
William Pitt on the General Defence xij, 
July 22. 3d. 

Observations onthe Restrictions of the Vo. 
lunteer Corps, being a Postscript to an Ad. 
dress to the People on the threatened Inya. 
sion. 2d. 

Mr. Francis’s Speech on the Affairs of 
India, delivered in the House of Commons 
July 29. Is. | 

The Grand Contest deliberately considered; 
or, a View of the Causes and probable Con. 
sequences of the threatened Invasion; with 
a' Sketch of the Life of Buonaparte, addres. 
sed to Britons. By Francis Blagden, Esq. 1s, 

A Letter to Napoleon Buonaparte, Styling 
himself The Government of France, kc ; 
exhibiting a View of his moral and political 
Conduct, and a Sketch of his Life. Qs. 

Footsteps of Blood ; being a Display of the 
Cruelties committed by the French Armies, 
in burning and plundering of ‘Towns, in 
Murder, Sacrilege, Rape, and other Crimes; 
with a Frontispiece representing the Mas- 
sacre of Prisoners at Jafla = 10d. 

A few Words; Resist, or be Ruined. 64, 

Vhe Cannibal’s Progress; or, the dreadful 
Horrors of French Invasion, as displayed by 
the French Soldiers in Germany; abridged 
from the Translations gi Anthony <Aufrere, 
Esq. 6d. 

Pian of a Femaie Association for preserving 
Liberty and Property. 1d. 

A Plan for the safe Removal of Inhabitants 
from ‘Towns, &c. on the Coasts, in Case cf 
Invasion; with Reflections calculated to 
hasten Preparations for that Measure, By 
J. Lettice, D. D. Is. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A SocreTy was instituted in Ireland in the 
vear 1794, entitled “He AssociaTioNn 
INCORPORATED FOR DISCOUNTENANCING 
V1iICE, AND PROMOTING THE KNOWLEDGE 
AND PRACTICE OF THE CurRIsrian KeE- 
LIGION.” Its chief objects are, The dissemi- 
nation of the scriptures among the ‘poor ;* the 





* The society declared, at a very early pe- 
riod of their institution, a determination * to 
make effectual provision that no house, no 
cabin, in the whole kingdom, in which there is 
a single person who can read, shall be destitute 


better observance of the Lord’s Day ; the educa- 
tion of youth ; the establishment of catechetical 
examination ; and the dissemination of mora 
and religious tracts. 

A report of the proceedings of this society, 
annexed to a sermon preached before its mem- 
bers by the Rev. Jolin Jebb,has lately reaclied 
us, and given us the first intimation of the ex 


—— 





of the holy scriptures ;” an admirable dete” 
mination, which we shall rejoice to see execut- 
ed in Ireland, and imitated in England and 
Scotland, 
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istence of such an institution. The sermon 
we shall take an opportunity of noticing more 
at large; our attention, at present, will be 
confined to the report. Since the commence- 
ment of the institution in 1794, 13,000 Bidles 
and 15,300 New Yestaments have been disse- 
minated in various parts of Ireland; more 
than one third of which number has been dis- 
tributed during the preceding 17 months, (be- 
ing sold at reduced prices, or given as pre- 
miums ;) a fact which is thought to indicate 
a growing anxicty among the people to be- 
come acquainted with the holy seriptures. 

With a view to promote the Observance of 
the Lord’s Day, the society has repeatedly ad- 
dressed the magistrates, and, it is added, not 
without effect. And last winter they made 
application to the archbishop of Dublin, that 
sermons to enforce this duty should be prea- 
ched ona particular day throughout the whole 
of his diocese. His Grace acquiesced in the 
proposal ; the measure was carried into ef- 
fect; and the assuciation have reason to hope, 
that it will be annually repeated. 

On the subject of the Education of Youth, 
the society refers to some reports formerly 
published, from which it appears, that, though 
ignyrance is lamentably prevalent, there exists 
astronge desire for information; that though 
there ure many impediments to the adoption 
of any general system of education, these May 
be surmounted by liberality and perseve- 
rance; and that circumstances highly favour- 
able to improvement, appear in situations 
where they might least be expected. The 
attention of the association has been, there- 
fore, extended to the following most important 
objects.—1. ‘The establishment of schools in 
the most uninstructed parts of Ireland.—2. 
The donation of premiums to country school- 
masters under certain limitations —3. The 
establishment of a seminary for schoolmas- 
ters and parish clerks ; and it is hoped, that 
aplan for effecting these purposes will soon 
be digested and matured,which may not prove 
undeserving of parliamentary patronage and 
bounty. 

The beneficial effect of the Establishment of 
Catechetical Examinations is stated to have 
been hitherto fully equal to every hope that 
could be rationally entertained ; and the re- 
ports made by the clergy in various parts of 
the country, are so satisfactory, as to create 
a sanguine hope that, by the extension of this 
system, the rising youth of the country will be 
permanently instituted in the knowledge and 
practice of the Christian Religion.” 

Within the preceding year, 8000 moral and 

* We observe that the Society has not met 
with any exposition of the Church Catechism, 
which altogether meets their wishes. We beg 
leave to recommend to their notice Woodd’s 
“ Brief Explanation of the Church Cate- 
enema reviewed by us in our first volume, p. 
02, 
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religious Tracts have been distributed in vari- 
ous parts of the country by the association. 

The report closes with earnestly calling 
upon the clerical members of the association, 
to co-operate in the great work of instructing 
the ignorant, reforming the perverted, artd 
providing for the religious improvement of 
the rising generation, as they are not only 
deeply interested in the moral welfare of the 
community, but awfully responsible to the 
Father of all for the application of the talents 
entrusted to their care. 

The perusal of the above report has afford- 
ed us a very cordial satisfaction, particularly 
us we were previously uninformed of the ex- 
istence of any such institution as it announces. 
We cannot, however, but regret the narrow. 
ness of the funds of the society, especially 
when we consider the vast extent and un- 
speakable interest of the objects for which 
they have associated. The whole amount of 

subscriptions and donations for the year 1802 
is £510; and the parliamentary grant for 
that year amounts only to £675; sums which 
it must be allowed, are exceedingly inade- 
quate to the meral and religious wants of our 
sister kingdom. 

‘The objects of this association are unques- 
tionably of the highest national importance, 
aud we earnestly hope that the liberality of 
government will considerably enlarge the 
means of their more complete attainment; 
such liberality, we are well persuaded, would 
prove the truest economy. We trust also, 
that when the nature and objects of the insti- 
tution are sufficiently Known in this country, 
numbers of pious and public spirited individu- 
als will be forward in aflording the requisite 
pecuniary ail, We would strongly recom- 
inend to the association the establishment of 
a corresponding board in London, who should 
exert themselves to obtain the contributions 
of those in this kingdom, who are solicitous to 
promote the moral and religious improvement 
of the Irish. Even many who feel no concern 
for the spiritual and eternal interests of their 
fellow-subjects, will yet be induced to contri- 
bute to the objects of the institution, from a 
view of the various political advantages likely 
to result from their attainment 

The events which have lately taken place 
in Ireland, and the spirit of disaffection which 
‘appears still to nervade its inhabitants, and 
which affords the most plausible hope of suc- 
cess to the inveterate enemies o! our coun- 
try, may, we are convinced, be traced to igno- 
rance as their source. This is an evil, how- 
ever, in the guilt of which we, of this country, 
must be considered as having largely partici- 
pated: for what have we done to enlighten 
the thick darkness which covers that land, 
compared with the obligations which our re- 
lative situation imposes upon us? Tt now, 
therefore, becomes very urgent duty m every 
individual who entertains asimilar view ofthe 
subject, cordially to unite, as far as he can, in 
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remedying the evil which his supineness has 
contributed to perpetuate. 

Should this hint meet the eye, and engage 
the attention, of any of the leading members 
of the association, we beg leave to assure 
them, that they may depend on our zealous 


View of Public Affairs...France...Portugal...Spain... Holland. 
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co-operation both in our public and Private 
capacities, in seconding any measures they 
may adopt for obtaining the countenance and 
pecuniary support of well disposed persons jp 
this kingdom. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 

Tue foreign journals continue to be filled 
with accounts of the vast preparations which 
are carrying on in France, Holland, and the 
Netherlands, with a view to the invasion of 
England. The enemy’s gun-boats and other 
craft are stated to be in great forwardness, 
and the army drawn to the vicinity of the 
coast, and which is now thought to amount to 
300,000 men, is said to be in high spirits, and 
confident of success in the meditated expedi- 
tion. ‘The bombardment of Calais,which took 
place about the beginning of the month, does 
not seem to have been attended with any very 
important consequences. The day after, not- 
withstanding the vigilance of our cruisers, a 
considerable number of gun-boats effected 
their escape from that place to Boulogne. 
They kept so close tothe shore, that the shot 
from our vessels, which drew more water 
than those of the French, did not materially 
injure them. 

The picture exhibited by the report of the 
Prefect of the Police at Paris to the Grand 
Judge, for the last Republican year, ending 
September 23d, is of a nature calculated to 
afiord a useful lesson to the public, and to 
convince even the most incredulous how far 
superior the happy constitution which we 
at present enjoy is to that of France, and 
how much better it is fitted to produce the 
great end of government, the happiness of 
the people. In the course of the vear, accord- 
ing to this report, four hundred and ninety 
men and one liundred and sixty-seven women 
have committed suicide at Paris ; errhtv-one 
men and sixty-nine women have been murder- 
ed, of whom fifty-five men and fifty-two wo- 
men were forcigners, strangers, or have not 
been owned ; six hundred and forty-four di- 
vorces have taken place; one hundred and 
fifty-five murderers have been executed; 
twelve hundred and ten persons have been 
condemned to the galleys, to the pillory, or to 
chains; sixteen hundred and twenty-six to 
hard labour, to longer or shorter imprison. 
ment; sixty-four have been marked with hot 
irons, Amongst the criminals executed were 
seven fathers who had psisoned their chil- 
dren; ten husbands who had murdered their 
wives; six wives who had poisoned their hus- 
bands; and fifteen children who had poisoned 
or otherwise destroyed their parents. Dering 
the same period twelve thousand and seven- 
ty-six street walkers have been registered, 
and jiave paid for the protection of the police, 
and three hundred and eight brothels have 
been tiecnsed by the Prefect. Since the war 





with England, of four hundred and seventy 
privileged gambling-houses one hundred and 
twenty have been shut up, and the revenues 
of the consular government from the repubjj. 
can lotteries are three millions (£120,000 ster. 
ling) less the three last six months than the 
six months preceding. The account adds, 
that the two latter deficits are occasioned by 
the absence of the English. 
Some notice has, at length, been taken jp 
the French papers of the unfortunate family 
of ‘oussaint Louverture. It is said, that they 
were to be removed from Bayonne to Agen, 
there to remain en surveillance. This mea. 
sure, it would appear, was taken in conse. 
quence of an attempt having been made by 
them to escape. | 


PORTUGAL. 


The British Consul at Lisbon having signi. 
fied to the merchants there, that it would be 
prudent to adopt measures for the security of 
their persons and property, it has become very 
probable that Buonaparte intends speedily to 
occupy Portugal with his troops. This ap- 
prehension derives confirmation from a notice 
posted at Lloyd’s, that ships bound to Spain 
or Portugal were not to be allowed to clear 
out till further orders, 


SPAIN, 


The last mentioned notice increases the 
probability that Spain, however reluctantly, 
will be forced into a war with this country. 
Letters from Gibraltar state, that there is 
some appearance of hostile preparation in the 
neighbuurhood of that fortress. They add 
that the shelter which the Spanish ports afford 
to French privateers and their prizes is very 
detrimental to the English commerce, while’ 
similar privilege is refused to our cruisers. 


HOLLAND. 


A dislike to the French government, and () 
the war, into which it has forced them, is said 
to be very prevalent among the Dutch. A 
attempt of the First Consul to raise a [oat 
in that country, even though an interest © 
eight per cent. was offered, and every exe! 
tion made to induce the monied men to agree 
to the terms, has failed of success; and if 
consequence of this failure, the French agents, 
itis said, have determined to levy contribu- 
tions to an amount equal to the sum proposeé 
to be raised by loan, in order to defray the ex 
pense of the present vast preparations. 

some boats have been destroyed by thé 
English cruisers on the coast of Holland. 
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(803.] Public A ffairs...Sweden,.. Turkey...America..St. Domingo, &¢. 


SWEDEN. 
The convention entered into between Great 
Britain and Sweden on the 25th July last de- 
ermines, that the term contraband shall be 
understood to refer solely to arms, ammuni- 
tion, and military and naval stores. Hervrings, 
bars of iron, steel, copper, planks, and ship 
timber, shall be allowed to be conveyed with- 
out any molestation. Pitch, tar, hemp, and 
ali articles necessary in the equipment of ves- 
sels, except such as are above named, shall 
be subject to the right of pre-emption by a 
belligerent power, an indemnity of ten per 
cent. being given, besides an allowance for 
the loss of time. 
TURKEY. 
disturbances in Arabia still continue 
with various success. The last accounts state, 
that Abdul Wechab had been defeated by the 
Pacha of Acre. In Egypt the rebels are said, 
at the latter end of July, to have beenin com- 
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plete possession of that country, with the sin- 
gle exception of Alexandria. The Arnauts 
or Albanese have conibined their forces with 
the Mamelukes. 


AMERICA. 

An epidemical fever raged in New York 

during the month of August, and proved fatal 

to many of its inhabitants. Fitty thousand of 

the inhabitants are said to have removed from 
the city to avoid infection. 


ST. DOMINGO. 

There have recentiy been rumours of the 
complete evacuation of this island by the 
French ; and that the inhabitants of Port Ra- 
publicain had made overtures for surrender- 
ing that place to the British ; but their autho- 
rity is doubtful, It seems more certain, that 
a considerable part of the French squadron 
has been captured by the English, and among 
them two seventy-fours. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


‘us apprehensions of invasion have considera- 
bly increased during the Jast month, and the 
zeal of the people in making preparations to 
repel it has been proportionate. Never, as we 
believe, did Great Britain shew a more unant- 
mous determination to resist foreign aggres- 
sion, and never, unquestionably, had a free 
people more powerful motives to rise up as 
one man in their own defence. 

Complaints have been made of the want of 

equal energy in the administration, and, in 
particular, of the too slow and scanty delivery 
of arms to that limited number of volunteers, 
whose offers of service have been accepted. 
It would, perhaps, be impossible for any gov- 
ernment to keep pace with the expectations, 
sull less with the ardour,of the people on such 
an occasion as the present. To the parlia- 
ment, which is to meet on the 22d of Novem- 
ber, the controul over the executive power is, 
by our happy constitution, most properly dele- 
gated; and we have no doubt that every ques- 
tion which is, at this time, either important 
to the welfare, or interesting to the feelings, 
ofthe people, will receive ample discussion in 
that free and enlightened assembly. The 
State of the country, as we trust, will be con- 
sidered as too awful for party principles to 
have their usual share of operation. We 
have all one interest, and that is to save the 
country. 
_ We have much satisfaction in contemplat- 
ing the fast which has just taken place. This 
is indisputably a most important part of our 
preparations. May that humility, which the 
confession of our sins is calculated to promote, 
and which the pomp and display of military 
preparation is but too apt todiminish. become 
habitual to us. Let us remember, that it is 
not a mere casual impression of humility that 
can justify a confidence in the divine pr: ‘tection. 
te. forsake the Lord he may abandon us, 
we retain that spirit, which the fast was 
‘ntended to cherish, we may then, “in the 

Christ. Obsery. No, 22. 


name of God, lift up our banners” and_cast 
away fear, not because we confide in the va- 
lour which we are about to exhibit, but be- 
cause, having humbled ourselves for our 
transgressions, and implorcd the divine fa- 
vour, we trust that ‘* the Lord of Hosts is 
with us, and the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 

We cannot close these observations without 
expressing our regret, that Sunday drilling 
has taken place in so many paris of the king- 
dom; at the same time we have no hesitation 
in declaring, that if, in any place, the danger 
is so pressing and immediate that the drilling 
on other days would be insufficient, an unwil. 
lingness to exercise on the sabbath would 
stand on a superstitious and not a religious 
principle. We have heard that, in some pla- 
ces, the custom of Sunday drilling lias led to 
general inspections on the Sunday. These 
inspections are much the same as reviews, and 
every one knows that a considerable review is 
as mucha species of public entertainment to 
thousands of spectators, as a horse race or 
any other eshibition. Is it not also likely to 
introduce a scene of evening festivity. 

The minister of relizion is put to disadvan- 
tage, when he has to preach and to pray almost 
amidst the sound of fife and drum, and when 
the pleasures of the immediately approaching: 
review are occupying the thoughts of his au- 
dience. Those general sentiments of venera- 
tion for tle Christian sabbath, which have 
been one characteristic of this protestant 
country, are also weakened by every needless 
Sunday occupation and public exhibition, Let 
not these remarks be thought too puritanical 
and precise. The maintenance of the sabbath, 
in the same manner as of our civil liberties, 
is only to be secured by being jealous of every 
little encroachnient. 

We are happy to find that, in many popu- 
lous places, the Sunday has not been chosen 
for a day ofexercise. By the Armycn Masse 
Bill an option is given even to those who are 
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called out undcr the compulsory clauses of 
the act to exercise on any other day, provided 
no pay is claimed for the day substituted in 
the place of Sunday. In volunteer corps, 
therefore, the same option ought in fairness 
to be universally afforded. It is important 
even on political grounds not to wound the 
feelings, or discourage the co operation, of 
any individuals, and particularly of the more 
religious part of the community. 

Wednesday the 19th instant, the day ap- 
pointed for a solemn national fast, afforded a 
gratifying spectacle to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. All the volunteer corps, to the 
number of many thousands, attended divine 
worship, conducting themselves with great 
order and decorum. ‘The whole scene was 
worthy of a people possessing so high a de- 
gree of freedom and happiness, and prepared 
to defend with their blood the blessings which 
they enjoy. 

In a frigate lately arrived from the Mediter- 
ranean, Elfi Bey, the principal Mameluke 
Chief, attended by some other Mamelukes of 
disiinction, has come over to this country for 
the purpose of soliciting the interference or 
our court on their behalf with the Porte. It 
has been signified to him, however, that he 
cannot be received at Court; the Mamelukes 
being in a state of rebellion against a power 
in alliance with Great Britain. 

During the present month large fleets of 
merchantinen have arrived from the Mediter- 
ranean, Portugal, and Jamaica 

Several French privateers have been cap. 
tured, and in the West Indies two French 
seventy-fours have fallen into our hands, 

Another Lisbon Packet has been taken by 
the enemy, as wel) as a few straggling mer- 
chantmen. 

Alderman Perring is chosen Lord Mayor of 
London for the ensuing year. 

During the last week a most superb and in- 
teresting spectacle was exhibitedin HydePark, 
The volunteer corps of the metropolis, east of 
Temple-bar, amounting to 15,000 men, were 
reviewed on Wednesday, the 26th, by his 
Majesty: andon Friday those west of Tem- 
ple-bar, amounting to a still greater number. 
Of this magnificent display of patriotism it 
would be impossible to give a description 
which should convey an adequate idea of it, 
to such as were not spectators. ‘To behold 
his Majesty receiving the homage of upwards 
of 30,000 brave and loyal subjects, the flower 
of the first city in the universe, assembled in 
military array round his person, and ready to 
devote theimselves to the defence of his throne 
and of their country—animated by no merce- 
nary motive, but by sentiments of the noblest 
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loyalty and patriotism—disciplined also be. 
yond expectation, was a sight to fill the coldest 
bosom with the glow of enthusiasm, and to 
excite feelings of lively gratitude to the Giver 
of all Good, who has inspired our youth with 
such unparalleled ardour in the cause of their 
king and country. We must regard this cir. 
cumstance as a strong ground of national con. 
fidence Had the Almighty destined us to 
crouch at the feet of our vengeful enemy, we 
might reasonably expect to have seen destruc- 
tion preceded by its almost infallible symp. 
toms, disunion, imbecility, and dismay. The 
course of past events, which is, in fact, the 


course of Providence, exhibits no instance of 


a people being subjugated, at the very time 
when it has pleased God to inspire them with 
extraordinary unanimity, energy, and reso 
lution. 


IRELAND, 


The courts in this kingdom have been pro. 
ceeding withthe trial of the delinquents con. 
cerned in the late insurrection. On the 29th 
September, Hawley, who had been in charge 
of the rebel depot, was executed He is said 
to have died a penitent, and to have employed 
every moment of his time in making his peace 
with God It was somewhat doubtful, as ap. 
pears upon his trial, whether he had shot Han. 
lon, the keeper of the tower, at the time when 
he was pursued, The unhappy man, however, 
confessed the fact upon his condemnation, and 
yesterday, a short time before he came out of 
the cell for execution, he requested to speak 
to Mr. Sheriff Jones, and to him he confessed 
his having shot Colonel Browne, on the 23d 
of July last, in Bridgefoot-street. When he 
came to the scaffold, he spent some time in 
reading prayers, with an audible voice, and 
with the fervour of sincere contrition. He dis- 
claimed any concern in the murder of the late 
Lord Kilwarden. 

He was attended in prison by the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, a Roman Catholic clergyman. He 
requested to make a short exhortation to the 
people, at the place of execution, and was 
permitted. He declared to them aloud the 
justice of his sentence, and hoped a warning 
would be taken by his unhappy fate : stating, 
at the same time, that he had been a great of 
fender. He earnestly entreated that all per 
sons concerned in treasonable pursuits wou 
abandon such ways, and give up any arms 
ammunition they had, otherwise it must bring 
destruction on themselves and families. He 
conjured them to relinquish alk animositie: 
and to conduct themselves as good Christian, 
which would secure their own happiness her‘ 
and hereafter. 


OBITUARY. 


ArTer a minute and careful inquiry into the 

particuiars contained in the following commu- 

nication we venture to vouch for its fidelity. 
For the Christian Observer. 

WitiiAM SMaLr was the son of a free black, 


by a woman of colour, who, in the year 17% 
was brought from Nova Scotia to settle in the 
colony of Sierra Leone. In the summer 0 
1799 he, with twenty others, almost all © 
whom were native Africans, was brought © 
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England for the purpose of education, being 
then about fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
and having enjoyed some advantages of pre- 
yious instruction at Sierra Leone. He soon 
discovered such a taste for knowledge, and 
such a capacity to receive it, as are not usual 
even in European youths of the sameage. He 
applied with diligence and success to every 
pursuit to which his attention was directed ; 
but took most pains in the study of arith. 
metic, as appeared from the great facility 
with which he performed its operations in 
several of the most difficult rules. After 
this he became familiarly acquainted with 
practical geometry and mensuration, giving 
abundant proof with what success he might 
have pursued other branches of study, had 
his lite been spared. His leisure hours were 
seldom spent in trifling amusements, but were 
most willingly employed in collecting general 
information from books, or in writing down his 
own observations. His reading, though ex- 
tensive considering his opportunities, was far 
from being superficial, as he would not willing- 
ly pass over adifficulty without inquiring the 
guthor’s meaning, if his own attempts to dis- 
cover it had proved ineffectual. Drawing was 
also a favourite amusement, though it did not 
occupy any very considerable portion of his 
leisure time: Perhaps the greatest part of it 
was voluntarily employed in a careful perusal 
of the sacred scriptures ; and that his appli- 
cation was not fruitless many can bear wit- 
ness who have heard with what propriety he 
could answer such questions, of a religious 
nature, a8 were proposed to him, and with 
what readiness he could produce apposite 
texts of scripture in support of his opinions. 
One method which he took, with a view to 
improve his religious knowledge, was to write 
down in Church as many of the leading ideas 
ofthe sermons as he could, and afterwards to 
hil up the outline from memory. Another 
method he frequently practised was, to frame 
a number of questions and then to search dili- 
gently in a Bible with marginal references, till 
le could satisfy himself with proper answers. 
His friends had also the satisfaction to be- 
lieve that his advancement in religious know- 
ledge was not without some correspondent 
efiect on his principles and conduct. He 
made it his constant practice to retire for the 
purpose of private prayer, morning and even- 
ing; sometimes also on other extraordinary 
occasions: and he would frequently urge this 
duty upon such of his companions as he ob- 
served to be either inattentive to it, or negli- 
gent inthe performance of it. After he had 
been in England about a year and a half, a 
visible amelioration was observed in his tem- 
ers and dispositions, by some who had known 
him several years before, and who had been 
struck with the unusual degree of petulancy, 
wilfulness, and obstinacy, which then marked 
his character. This pleasing change, how- 
ever, was most particularly observable during 
his Inst illness. He was seized wiih the 
measles in the month of March 1802, but im 
so mild a form as to give his friends no reason 
to apprehend any danger. ‘That disorder, 
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however, was succeeded by inflammatory 
symptoms, which, notwithstanding every ef- 
fort to remove them, terminated in a rapid 
consumption. During the whole of his illness, 
which lasted about three months, he was very 
patient and submissive, and always seemed to 
apprehend what proved to be the issue of his 
complaints. On one occasion, indeed, he 
wept tenderly at the thought of the distress 
his mother and sister (the only near relations 
he had) would feel on hearing of his death in 
so distant a country. A few consolatory 
thoughts were suggested, which seemed to 
have the desired etiect, and his mind became 
more composed, 

No one could possess a more tender regard 
to relations than he manifested on all occa. 
sions, yet he expressed a willingness to com- 
mit them, as well as himself, into the hands of 
his heavenly father. When unabie to write 
himself, he dictated to one of his companions 
who wrote for him the following letter to his 
friends, in which one cannot but remark the 
pious regard he felt for their best interests, 
and at the same time the composure with 
which he contemplated both his present condi- 
tion, and his future prospects, 


*““ DEAR MOTHER AND SISTER, 

**l am very sorry that Icannot write to you in 
the strain 1 have generally done, during the 
two years 1 have been separated from you, 
Though it may cause you some trouble, | 
think myself bound to let you Know that it 
hath pleased the Great Disposer of all events 
to lay me under deep affliction for two months 
past, and still Il am so weak as not to be able 
to write for myself, therefore I have employed 
one of the boys todoit for me. Yet I hope it 
vill please our heavenly Father, in his own 
due time, to restore me to perfect health 
again; but if not, Iam resigned to his will, 
and hope you will all be of the same mind. 
We know that when the Almighty ts pleased 
to afflict, itis that we may receive good at the 
last; for he chastiseth hke a kind father. I 
hope you willnot grieve and become fretful at 
this uncomfortable news. I do not mean to 
cause you any sorrow, and if I thought it 
would answer no other purpose,] should not, 
at present, acquaint you with it; but t rather 
hope that, when vou get this intelligence, vou 
will be moved to earnest prayer both on my 
belialf and in behalf of your own immortal 
souls, However, that you may not despair, I 
am happy to inform vou that, at the time of 
writing this letter, 1 am in a quite easy condi- 
tion, and have all done for me that the help of 

“Tremain, 
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so fervently as he wished. Hewas frequently 
employed in seriously examining himself, and, 
more tlian once, sent for his tutor into his 
room to acknowledge to him some faults 
which he had committed, and which he 
thought it right to divulge. He expressed 
much gratitude to the physician who attend- 
ed him, and to ali about him for any thing 
they contributed to his comfort. If an impa- 
tient or unkind word dropped from him, he 
would immediately ask to be forgiven. At 
one time, feeltng resticss, “ I wish,” said he, 
“but no—-why should | wish for any thing 
inore—let me not sin without oceasion.” 
While he was thankful to those around him 
for any favour shewn him, he never forgot to 
ucknowledge the great author of all his mer- 
cies. In general, lis mind was much ¢ compos- 
ed, but whenever he felt any impatient 
thoughts arising, he would strive to check 
them with some short ejaculation. 

A few days before his death, not Knowing 
that any one was near him, he was heard to 
offer up the following petition with much 
earnestness.—* UO God, forgive my fretfulness 
an account of what thou hast been pleased to 
bring upon me, and give me more faith and 
patience, for the sake of Jesus Christ, my Sa- 
viour.” 

Many useful remarks were made by him, 
and hints of good 
his school-fellows during his illness, which, 
though they may not be very important to 
others, will, it is hoped, be tong remembered 
by thase to whom they were addressed. 

One day he desired a boy to read to him 
the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of St. 
John’s Gospel, many parts of which he ex- 
plained as well as he was able: he dwelt with 
peculiar pleasure on the character of the 
Comforter, as applied to the Holy Spirit. He 
asked his companion if he understood, in ge- 
neral, what he read; the boy told him there 
were many things of which he did not know 
the meaning: “then,” said he, ** vou must 
pray earnestly that God would give you under- 
standing ; for, without that, reading the Bible 
will do you no goud ” At chapter fifteenth, 
verse second, he inquired what meaning was 

to be applied to the word dranch ; the youth 
not being very ready in his answer, he added, 
«You see me—I! am a branch, which has yet 
borne little fruit; but our heavenly father is 
purging me, that IT may bring forth more 
fruit; and of it please God I should recover, 
itis my determination, through his gracious 
help, to devote myself more to his service, 
and if you, Abraham, will keep company 
with me, I shall take a pleasure i In telling you 
the little T understand about religion.” 

At another time he was overheard pri- 
vately conversing with one of his co THpANions, 
and earnestly exhorting phi m to improve his 
tine and lus privileyes in the best manner, 
“If I am resto: be mv endeavour 
to aim at this more than | iave done. I shail 
now, probably, torget a great deal of what I 
have Jearnt, for which £ oball be very sorry; 
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of every privilege long ago. As I lay on my 
bed here yesterday, x came into my mind, 
that { had broken every commandment, ac. 
cording to the manner in which our Saviour 
has taught us to understand them. So 1 began 
to repeat them to myself, and I found I could 
make the application almost as fast as T could 
speak the words.” Here he repeated, appa. 
rently with much contrition, what had occu- 
pied ‘his thoughts; how he had incurred the 
charge of idolatry by setting his aflections 
on trifling things when he haa no love to 
God; how he had taken the name of God 
in vain even when he pretended to worship 
him, because he had often prayed without 
meanin iy; that he had been as sabbath- breaker 
in the very worst sense, menti ioning, pariicu- 
larly, that one ; sabbath-day, which he should 


never forget, he bad run about with one of 


his companions, at Preciown, throwing stones, 
anc doing various acts of mischief, while the 
people were all at church, So far from lho 
nourme his parents, he had not only beer, 
ruilty of numberless acts of disobedience, but 
had, on many oceasions, which he could wel! 
remembe r, despised the good advice his mo. 
ther had given him, T hus he went through 
the whole, and concluded by saying, it was 
well Christ bad died tor sinners, for rt would 
have been a sad account at last, if . must 
have answered for all he had done. 

As his strength declined his disorder 1 
creased, and brought on a delirium, whic: 
continued, with little intermission, during the 
two Jast days and nights. He was now more 
eager to converse with those arounc him, anc 
did it apparently with less painful exertion 
than before. It would scarcely be proper to 
vention the expressions he used, with any 
other view than to infer from them the 
strength of some of his former habits and 
principles. 

He would sometimes refuse to taste an; 
thing offered him, however small the quan- 
tity, till he had asked a blessing upon it as he 
had used to do at meals. He made repeated 
inquiries whether any intelligence had been 
received from Africa since we had been with 
him before, and remarked (in allusion to the 
late attacks made on the colony by the na- 
tives) “ how strange it is that, after the great 
war* is ended, the little war should begin, 59 
that my poor countrymen have norest. We 
had better examine ourselves before we go to 
fight: it is an awful thing to appear before 
the jud; rment seat of God! 9 

Seeing asmall book lying near him in the 
room, he asked whether it was a good book, 
and being told it was, Then,” he savs, “be 
so good as to read a little to me.” He listen- 
ed attentively Ull about hala page was rend, 
and said, Now you may stop, that is em ugh. 
I must bid you good 6,e,; death has laid bole 
ofme. 1 he pe vou will take care of my sister.” 

Most of his expressions afterwards were 
quite incoherent, and his voice more fecble. 
He continued im a languishing state, but wit h- 
out any siens of extreme suffering, tll : 

IQ o’elock on Saturday morning, May 29th, 
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1202, when he expired almost without a 
struggle or a groan. | 

The following are copies of letters written 
1 his friends at different umes : 
| May 16¢), 1501. 

‘6 pFAR MOTHER, 

«On the 5th of March, T received yours 
the Sth of January, by favour of Mr — 
It wave me joy to hear from my dear friends, 
vhom [tenderly love; but 1 felt: muck sor- 
-ow at the same time, from the news of the 
disturbances which have arisen in the colony 
since Licft it; and to hear too from one, who 
had been an eve-witness, that people are be 
‘ome so hegusgent im atte nding to the public 
nd private worship of almoehty Ged. 

“I assure you my love towards you ts 
reat, and I am very riucl to hear that. vours 
‘yswards me is not decreased. ft ofien think 
what a disobedient son L have been to veu, 
tN ithstanding your love to me. Oi, thisat at 
vitid pie ase God to spare our lives, till L re 
tum to pay vou that obedience, which the 
uvs of God and of nature enjoin ! but Ehope 
mi can pardon me, as well as my dear sister 
im Phave often oflended without cause 
“Pam senstble I ought to be of some use 
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May 27th, 1501 
ce 


DEAR SISTER, 

“1 reecived your letter on t! 
Marre li, by the favour of Mr. ——— 
ny ey you were pote ased to send nice t thank 
‘Ou for it, and hope LT shall make a wood use 
“lit as you destred me, You mav think how 
> lad I Was th receive yvour le tter, and ! 
‘ir ——. HIT have missed anv opportu- 

(Y of writing, Pam sorry for it) DT beheve it 
wets because l wrote ut thie Sume time to my 
mother, 


and, us I supposed Vou wore stil! liv. 
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‘With respect to the care taken of us, I 
hope you will not be in the least doubt. It 
seenis astonish lo me, to think how many 
people there are in England, who are so anx- 
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his active piety and distinguished humility 
eminently qualified him tor that humble but 
important sphere, which he was called by 
Providence to fill. While a student at Christ 
Church, Oxtord, he had cultivated that taste 
for polite literature for which that coliege is 
justly distinguished. His singular mudesty 
and native gentleness of manners, joined to a 
pleasing vivacity and a sparkling but most in- 
otlensive wit, rendered his conversation pecu- 
liarly engaging. His acquirements were con- 
sidered by him, iot as objects of display or 
of amusement, but as additional means for 
promoting the glory of lis Creator and Re- 
deemer. His love of letters, his fondness for 
music (in which he possessed considerable 
skill) were all rendered subservient to the 


great Cause which it was the main object of 


his lite to promote, nor did he sufler any sub- 
ordinaic pursuits to intrench on thai ume 
which was conscientiously devoted to the 
spiritual interests of a large parish. He was 
the diligent shepherd of a numerous and af- 
fectionate flock, nor did the suflerings arising 
from an infirm constitution, ever lead him to 
omit or lessen his Jabours. Huis zeal was en- 
lightened by knowledge ; his warm affections 
were tempered by a sound judgment and a 
sober discretion. Sincerely attached to our 
excellent ecclesiastical establishment, he 
equally revered her discipline and maintained 
her doctrines. Zealous without any tincture 
of enthusiasm, and correctly regular without 
lukewarmness, he was a faithful preacher 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. He closed 
his short, but useful life, by preaching, a few 
days before he dicd, a very loyal and impres- 
sive sermon, suited to the times, to the nu- 
merous volunteers of his parish, whom ke 
had been very instrumental in raising. ‘To 
conclude, with neariy the words of Mr. Addi- 
son on a similar occasion, many have I known 
more famous, some more knowing, not one 
more virtuous. —_— A. 
DEATHS. 

Ar the Moravian School, in Mirtield, near 
Leeds, Cirisri1An Mypowes, a native of 
the Island of Otaheite, in the South Seas, in 
the seventeenth or eighteenth year of his age. 
The day before his death, he was, at his own 
request, initiated into the Church by baptism, 
expressing his faith and confidence in the 
animating hopes inspired by the Christian 
Religion.—Lately, at Ardsalla, county of 
Meath, the Right Honourable Edward Lud- 
low: he is succeeded in his honours by his 
eldest son, Lord Preston.—Uct. 1. At Buar- 
rowgill Castle, of a fever, in her 17th year, 
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the Honourable Lady Helen Sinclair, second 
daughter of the Earl of Caithness —Lately 
near Gadleish, Devon, Mr. J Pearce, aged 9y 
In a concealed part of the house were found 
6000 guineas and half guineas. He always 
pleaded want of money —Oct 4. Everhard 
Fawkener, Esq. one of the commissioners of 
stamps. He was found dead in his bed, a 
his seat at Mistley, near Manningtree, jp 
Essex. He was in perfect health the preced. 
ing evening —Same day, the Rev. Rober 
Wilmot, Rector of Morley, in Derbyshire 
aged 53 —July 18. Ai Barbadoes, in the 26th 
year, Major Sir George Richardson, Bart of 
the 64th regiment. Hus death was occasioned 
by a wound received whilst storming the 
Morne in st. Lucia, the 22nd of June.— Sept, 
13. At Nine Elms, Surrey, in his 84th year, 
Thomas Denham, Esq. formerly of Foster. 
lane, Cheapside —Sept. 17. At Huntingdon, 
the Reverend Castel Sherard.—Same day, 
the Rev. Thomas Presland, of Walford, and 
Vicar of Basehurch, Shropshire —Sept. v9, 
At Badminton, Gloucestershire, aged 17, 
Lady Ann Elizabeth Somerset, youngest 
daughter of the Duke of Beaufort.—Sept, 
27. Mrs. Milner, relict of the late Kev. Dr, 
Milner, late of Preston Hall, in Kent,—Sep! 
28. At his house on Turnham-Green, in the 
83rd year of his age, Ralph Grifhiths, Esy, 
LL. D the well known editor of a celebraicd 
literary journal, the Monthly Review.—Sept, 
29. At Hammersmith, in his 74th year, 
Lawrence Laforest, Esq.—Lately, the Ho. 
nourable Anne Brudenell, relict of the Ho. 
nourable Colonel Brudene!l, and one of the 
bed-chamber women to her Majesty, aged 73, 
—Lately, at Horndcan, aged 84, Colone! 
Monroe, of the Royal Marines.—At Epsom 
Surrey, aged 9%, Mrs. Nicholls, relict of Dr. 
Frank Nicholls, mother of John Nicholl, 
Esq. late M. P. and daughter of the late Dr. 
Mead.—Lately, aged 84, Joseph Elliott, Esq. 
senior alderman of Exeter.—At Longford, 
Somersetshire, aged 65, Robert Burland, Esq. 
youngest brother of the late Sir John Burland, 
Baron of the Exchequer, and uncle of Join 
Berkeley Burland, Esq. Member for Totnes. 
—Oct.3. At a very advanced age, the Ret. 
William Oakeley, Vicar of Holy Cross, 
Shrewsbury, and Rector of Forton in Staf- 
fordshire.—Oct. 5. At Sutton in Lincolnshire, 
the Rev. Timothy Mangles.—Oct. 6. At 
Islington, in his 73d year, Mr James Wils0, 
formerly a Seedsman in West Smithfield —\: 
her house at Epsom, in the 75th year of let 
age, Mrs. Wood, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDEN'TS. 
D. L. A. A. M’s favour is thankfully acknowledged, and will be attended to in due time. 
The Lines of Kusricutus are considerably below mediocrity. . 
We have seen the work to which L. W. refers, but in the multiplicity of religious pudlicauor 
which issue from the press, it did not strike us as particularly deserving of notice. 


We are sorry that we siiou.d have caused so much trouble to BrxNevouvs. 


Had the pape’ 


to which he alludes, been judged in all respects suited to our publication, the intention © 
inserting it would, in some way, have been tinted to him, 

An Inquirer, Zetia, Senex, and Croix, have been received. 

S.C and C. L.’scommunications will have a place. 


The ings HiGUs 
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